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American Lands and Letters 


NEW VOLUME. 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


LEATHER-STOCKING 


TO POE’S RAVEN. 


(“Ik Marvel.’ ) 


With 150 illustrations. Octavo, $2.50. 
“Donald G. Mitchell is one of the most delightful of ramblers in the highways and byways of 


literature.’—Nerw YorK TRIBUNE. 


f Yar period covered in this volume contains a score of the greatest names in our literary history, and Mr. Mitchell’s in- 
timate and incisive characterizations of Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, Thoreau, Longfellow, Whittier, Bancroft, Poe. 


and others, are especially notable in view of the importance of the subjects, 


men gives a delightful flavor of autobiography to the book. 


‘© 7R. MITCHELL, as we have said, is a veteran, per- 
haps the veteran, of American letters. His first 
book was published in 1847; his latest, not his last, as we 
reason in his preface to infer, now lies before us, warm from 
the press, quickened with alert and unflagging sympathy with 
men and books, a little shaded with a certain wistful, half- 
diffident regret for the worthies and standards of long ago, 
but written in a vein of intrinsic grace and charm that even 
the most ‘contemporaneous’ minded of the generation 
whose spokesman is Kipling may well relish.’’—TZbe Dia/. 


*,* This volume and the companion work covering the period from the Mayrrower to Rie Van Winx e. 





The author’s acquaintance with many of these 


” h BOOK which will be welcomed not only by his 

. thousands of old readers, but is likely to win more 
thousands of new ones forhim. . . The volume has 
also its illustrative value, for it abounds not only in portraits, 
many of them rare and curious, but as well in equally 
interesting views of the lands and landmarks that are asso- 
ciated with the names, work, and personality of these men- 


of-letters.’’—-New York Mai/ and Express. 


2 vols., 8vo. 


In a box, $5.00. 





TO BE PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 





NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW 
YORK 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET. Iilustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto 
Square 12mo, $2.00, 
The pages of this volume are replete with reminiscence, and reveal 
the quaint and semerentee town of the past gradually assuming its 
present metropolitan aspect. 


DIONYSIUS THE WEAVER’S HEART’S 
DEAREST 


By BLancue WILLIs Howarpd (Mme, von Teufel). 12 no, $1 50. 

A novel in which the author of ‘*‘ One Summer,” “ Guenn,” “ The Open 
Door,” etc., returns to her earliest and most sympathetic manner. The 
story centres in the daughter of a Swabian peasant family at service in 
a German nobie household. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second 
German edition. 870, 82.00 net. 

The most important contribution of the year to English philosophical 
literature. The work aims to give the student an insight into early 
Greek and Roman aa ag ong through the history of affairs. Aside 
from its historical merit, its accuracy and thorough scholarship, it is a 
work of great brilliancy and power from a literary point of view. 





THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY 
ANN 


By JoeL CHANDLER Harris. Profusely illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo0, $1.50. 


Mr. Harris has succeeded in this book in creating a second original 
character, as whimsically charming an individual as “* Uncle Remus.” 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD 


In Ancient and Modern Thought. By A. B. Bruce DD. (The 
Gifford Lectures for 1898.) Second Series. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 
An answer tothe historical inquiry: “What have the wisest thought 
on the great theme of the Moral Order of the Universe in its reality and 
essential nature?” 


THE MESSAGES OF THE LATER PRO- 
PHETS 


Vol. IL. ia Toe MessaGes Or THE Bisie. Edited by Prof. F. K. 
SANDERS of Yale, and Prof. C. F. Kent of Brown Univer- 
sity. Square l6mo, $1 25 nef. 

In this new series emphasis is placed upon the concise, forcible, and 
realistic in tion of the Bible. A scholarly yet popular paraphrase 
of each book is given in plain and expressive English. Of first vol- 
ume The Outlook said: ** It is a valuable addition to the rapidly augment- 
ing apparatus for Biblical study.” 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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ECOLE LIBRE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, a PARIS ( Vingt-neuvitme année 1899-1900) 





I.—DIRECTEUR. 
M. Emile BOUTMY, spa de l'Institut, membre du Conseil supérieur de lInstruction publique. 


—COMITE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT 
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ANNEE SCOLAIRE, 1 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 





FROM A PHYSICIAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By Dr. JOHN B. HUBER. 


Dr. Huber has made an attempt to investigate this 
so-called science from a scientific standpoint, and his 
paper brings to light a most surprising state of affairs. 


IN APPLETONS’ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY FOR OCTOBER. 
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pBoarting and Day School. College 
advanced co Certifi ficate accep ted by Smith, Vas- 
Fd Wellesley, an and Mt. Hol one. “Artistic, Military, and 
a. re ic Department. 10th year. 
MARY B. WHIT A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 
on; West 47th Street, New York. 
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ROBERT H. SYMS. WM. C. SIMMONS. 
(Both formerly of Berkeley School). 
Oct 2, at 22 West 45th Street. 
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Belleville, Ii. 
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‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton . Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
86 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bag, Minneapolis 
Cooper Bdg., Denver. 525 Stims’n Los Angeles 
878 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 825 M’ket St.,San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
es with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
positions. Haran P. Frencu, Manager. 


SHEE RHORN'S TEACHERS 
GENCY. Oldest and best knows in the U. 8. 
855. 8 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 
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The Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. They are 
therefore exempted from mynd influences which preas severely on the — pendence of Journalism, and have from 


the first made it their chief object to say out what they believe to be trut 


tions, irrespective, not only of o 


position from without, but of the « 


in theology, polities, and social ques- 


infon of their own supporters. Their object 


» 
is to reflect the opinion of ¢ ~ultivated Liberals; but in the matter of the American War they fought against the 


mass of the very 


The news o the current week is compressed into an animat 


without missing the life or import of the events, 


ass they are trying to represent, and were — acknowledged by them to have been in the right. 


narrative, which the laziest or busiest may read, 


The Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling tn price), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase ite value to booksellers, 


librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 233 W atipatee St., Boston, 


Mass. ; The International News Co., 


New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St., 


Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West 
and subscriptions are received. 


83 and 85 Duane 8St., 


New York; Messrs. Brentano's uare, 
New York, and 77 Clark 8t., Chica \ alon Square, 
‘oronto, Canada, where single copies can [Ag 


SUBSCRIPTION, Pavas_e wx Apvanceg, $7.50 A YBAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 


A Cornish Romance. 


H. PEARCE, author of ‘“‘Eli's Daughter,” 
" etc. New illustrated edi- 


By H. 
‘‘Inconsequent Lives, 
tion, small 8vo, $1.25. 


‘Ezekiel Traveskis was an honest man, tempted 
beyond his strength through his love for his daugh- 


ter. The story of his etxuagic with his conscience 
and his remorse is most touchingly and pathetically 
described. 


“Mr, Pearce has done for the Cornish coast what 
Hamlin Garland has done for the West, Thomas 
Nelson Page for the South, and Miss Wilkins for 
New England. He deserves to be read by all Ame- 


ricans, as well as the English- repeskis peo ole in 
the four corners of the earth.’ Times-Union. 
“A strong story. The scene is new, as the 


story is a Cornish romance. The writer tells of 
humble folk, seafaring people, as rough as their 
coast; but the tale is a  — one. The book 
should go beside Hall Caine’s tragedies of fisher- 
folk.’’—Buffalo Express. 

“There is excellent and most sympathetic writ- 
ing in every chapter."’—The Bookman. 

‘Ezekiel’s Sin’ is the best novel this year.’’— 

Musical Courier. 


WHAT THE _ CRITICS SAY OF EZE- 
KIEL’S SIN 

“Cornwall is fortunate in having an interpreter 
of its life so capable of understanding its spirit 
and of rendering something of its rugged external 
beauty. He has a high ideal of form and ex 
sion, and the book is full a delightful pictures of 
the sea, the lonely life of the fishermen, and the 
sparse dwellers of the coast.’’—The Sketch. 

“Mr. Pearce can portray character with remark- 
able clearness and power, and he has the senate 
ift of being able to bring home intimately 
fis readers the sights and sounds of nature. The 
atmosphere of the stormy Cornish coast suffuses 
the whole of this book.’’—The Scotsman. 


J. F. Taylor & Company, 


5 AND 7 BAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 





CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 

















Edited by Lyman P. Powell, D.D. 
Historic Towns of the 
Middle States. 


(Nearly Ready.) 

With introduction by Dr. ALsgert SnHaw. 
With over 150 illustrations, 8vo, $8.50. 
CONTENTS.—Albany, by W. W. Tattershall.— 

Saratoga, by Ellen H. Walworth.—Schenectady, 

by Judson 8. Landon.—Newburgh, by Adelaide 

Skeel.—Tarrytown, by H. W. Mabie.—Brooklyn, 

by Harrington Putnam.—New York, by J. B. 

Gilder.—Buffalo, by Rowland B. Mahany.—Pitts- 

burgh, by 8S. H. Church.—Philadeiphia, by Talcott 

Williams.—Princeton, by W. M. Sloane.—Wil- 

mington, by E. N. Vallandigham. 


Historic Towns of New 


England 


With Introduction by Georce P. Morris. 
With 160 [itustrations. s8vo, $3.50. 
CONTENTS —Portiand, by Samuel T. Pickard.- 

Rutland, by Edwin D. Mead.—Salem, by George D. 

Latimer.—Boston, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 

son and Edward Everett Hale.—Cambridge, by 

Samuel A. Eliot —Concord, by Frank A. Sanborn. 

—Plymouth, by Ellen Watson.—Cape Cod Towns, 

by Katharine Lee Bates.—Deerfleld, by George 

Sheldon.—Newport, by Susan Coolidge.—Provi- 

dence, by William B. Weeden. —Hartford, by Mary 

K. Talcott.—New Haven, by Frederick Hull Cogs- 

well. 
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Second Year Latin 


Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II.—Selections 
from Ceesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Professor J. B. Greenoven of Har- 
vard University, B. L. D’Ooax, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti,and M. Grant DaniE.., formerly Princi- 
pal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 685 pages. Illustrated, $1.25. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 
By Wit. M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by WiLL1am H. Snyper, Master in Science in Worcester 
Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
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“Santiago” we were glad to see in- 
scribed alongside ‘‘Manila’”’on the beauti- 
ful arch at Madison Square. It was em- 
phatically a Dewey celebration, but its 
pathetic side was the comparative ne- 
glect of Admiral Sampson which it threw 
into such strong relief. The latter’s 
work, as a mere display of technical na- 
val skill, was far more difficult than 
Dewey’s, and only the chance absence of 
a spectacular element, as concerned his 
Own personal part in the battle of San- 
tiago, prevented Sampson from being de- 
liriously made the great hero of the 
war. He was out of the actual fight just 
as strictly in the line of duty as Dewey 
was when standing on the Olympia’s 
bridge; and, as Capt. Mahan has shown, 
the credit of the victory, which was the 
infallible result of his holding the Span- 
ish fleet in a grip of steel for six weeks, 
was as surely his as if he had fired every 
gun with his own hand. But the yelp- 
ing of the yellow press confused the pub- 
lic mind, and the smirch of politics did 
the rest; with the result that this able 
and faithful and remarkably successful 
officer has been deprived of his deserved 
tribute of popular praise. 











From the judicious, however, whose 
praise is the only kind that counts in 
the long run, Admiral Sampson has had 
just recognition. His operations yield 
vastly more for the naval student than 
the battle of Manila. All the foreign at- 
tachés who were with him on the block- 
ade have spoken in the highest terms of 
his organizing and directing ability, and 
of the skill and tenacity with which 
the Spanish ships were held, like so 
many rabbits in their burrows, until 
forced to bolt desperately to certain de- 
struction. This was monotonous work, 
but it exhibited naval efficiency in the 
highest degree, and only the unlucky 
chance which kept the flag-ship out of 
the final scene prevented Sampson from 
rivalling if not eclipsing Dewey’s fame. 
Fortunately, Admiral Sampson has 
philosophy and magnanimity enough to 
know where to look for appreciation— 
in his own sense of duty done and in 
the approval of the men who know, in our 
own naval service as well as that of other 
nations. As he himself writes in his 
Century article on Dewey, the men in 
the service know each other’s merits, if 
the public does not; and in the warrant- 
ed admiration of his fellow-officers he 
may well believe he has a solider and 
more lasting tribute than the fickle mul- 
titude could possibly give. 


“knowing it. 





Admiral Dewey is rendering in peace a 
service to his country fairly comparable 
to the one he did her in war. He is put- 
ting our official speech-making in its 
proper light as an intolerable nuisance. 
Sparing of words himself, he dries up the 
fountains of perfunctory eloquence in 
others. Visiting committees from Chi- 
cago, from Philadelphia, even from Ver- 
mont, quail before the warning glitter of 
his eye, and die with all their music in 
them. It is the Admiral’s robust practi- 
cality and saving sense of humor that 
lead him, by both example and precept, 
to silence the oratorical fire which opens 
upon him all along the line. And his 
long-suffering countrymen watch him 
doing it with delight and applause. 
is the very conqueror of rhetoricians 
that we were all pining for without 
But what a pity it is that 
he could not have begun his wet-blan- 
keting of orators in the person of our 
noble Mayor. That official’s address to 
the Admiral on Saturday was probably 
the most tremendous hoight of foine 


language that any Irishman ae put | ficant skirmish. The official papers come 
was | 


into the mouth of a Hollander. 
filled with such inimitable touches as 
“your deferential respect for those of 
your mother’s sex.” Such delicacy of 
phrase has not been seen since Thacke- 
ray managed to convey an interesting bit 
of information in a way, as he proudly 
asserted, not to bring a blush to the 
cheek of the most refined British matron, 
by explaining that a certain lady was 
“about to become a grandmother.” 





Next to doing a thing is the honor 
of having named the man to do it, and 
for this honor, as respects Dewey’s ap- 
pointment to the Asiatic station, many 
are now contending. It was Roosevelt, 
it was Senator Proctor, it was the pre- 
scient “W. McK.” But Secretary Long's 
plain tale puts them all down. The 
original appointment in the fall of 1897 
was simply a matter of department rou- 
tine. Records were sifted and compared, 
special abilities were balanced, and 
Dewey was chosen on pure grounds of 
naval seniority and merit. No doubt 
there was a good deal of advice given, 
volunteered or invited. No doubt As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt,as he then 
was, went shouting about the corridors 
that Dewey was the man to sail into 
Manila. But if the real decision had 
been made for any other reasons than 
those Secretary Long indicates, it would 
have been subversive of the traditions of 
the department and a blow to the navy. 
Our naval service is the purest appli- 
cation of the merit system exhibited in 
all our government; and the results 
speak for themselves. Politicians would 
like to get their clutches upon it; but so 


He | 











far they have been beaten off, and let us 
hope they always will be 


Newspaper-readers have been im 
pressed with the length and particularity 
of the frequent dispatches in which Gen 
Otis has reported to the authorities at 
Washington so-called engagements in 
the Philippines, which appeared to be no- 
thing more than skirmishes hardly 
worth mention. Officials of the War De 
partment are becoming alarmed over the 
immense amount of matter in the shape 
of official reports which is coming by 
mail. One who is familiar with the mili- 
tary literature of the civil war is quoted 
as expressing the opinion that the official 
records of the present war, when pub- 
lished in complete form, will eclipse the 
enormous number of volumes that con 
tain the records of the war of the rebel 
lion. He says that he “never saw such 
verbose reports of engagements as ars 
now coming in from the Philippines,” 
page after page being filled with recount- 
ing minute details of the most insigni- 


in, sackfuls atatime. How insignificant 
these skirmishes are is shown by the list 
of towns captured and abandoned seve 
ral times apiece by Gen. Otis, in a letter 
of the Chicago Record’s correspondent. 


President Schurman’s address at Ithaca 
on Thursday laid down some perfectly 
sound principles of colonial policy. We 
must drop at once the mistaken idea 
that we are going to make any money 
out of the colonies; must “govern” 
them as little as possible, and steadily 
pursue the plan of “hands off!"’ with an 
eye towards “ultimate independence”; 
we must do everything for the good of 
the natives, and never think of our own 
advantage; we must have a colonial civil 
service of the purest and most capable. 
There was much else of this abstract 
definition of what our policy should be, 
but, in the light of what our policy really 
is and is likely to be, the whole address 
reads curiously like a speech in racuo. 
Perhaps, however, it would be impossi- 
ble for a man still holding President Mc- 
Kinley’s commission to advance more di- 
rectly to an attack upon the methods and 
announced purposes of that official. The 
facts and the daily news make glaring 
enough the contrast between what Mr. 
Schurman says should be done and what 
McKinley orders to be done. 


we 


One item in the Philippine news is 
comic, or tragic, as we may please to 
read it. The Tagals of Mindanao offer to 
accept our sovereignty provided we will 
undertake to protect them from the “ha- 
rassing Moros.” But who are the ka- 
rassing Moros? Why, they are our own 
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friends and allies of the Sulu Islands, 
whom we ourselves turned loose on the 
Tagals of Mindanao. Have people al- 
ready forgotten the jubilant dispatch of 
a few weeks ago, recounting how our 
new “ally,” one of the Moro “Dattos,” 
had gone oyer to Mindanao and was 
killing the Tagals right and left? It was 
Mohammedans slaughtering Christians, 
but what of that, so long as the Moham- 
medans were flying the American flag? 
It is clear, however, that what the Ta- 
gals are now asking us is to deliver them 
from our own marauders. There seems 
to be a moral confusion about this; but 
we must get used to such things in the 
Philippine situation, which continually 
turns all our political and moral and 
religious ideas topsy-turvy. The Tagals 
ought to insist upon our observing what 
John Morley calls the “etiquette of 
slaughter.”” He used the phrase apropos 
of the English Government’s announce- 
ment that no native troops—no Gurkhas 
or Sikhs—would be taken from India for 
service against the Boers. “If a Chris- 
tian is to be killed, at all events it will 
be a comfort to him that he is killed by 
as good a Christian as himself.” This is 
the only comfort the Tagals ask, and it 
seems as if it would be easy for a Metho- 
dist President to call off his Mohamme- 
dan butchers. 





The Venezuela arbitration has result- 
ed, as was to have been expected, in a 
decision which is in the nature of a com- 
promise. Great Britain loses some of the 
territory she had claimed, but is awarded 
a good deal of what Venezuela main- 
tained was lawfully hers. This result 
will leave a large part of our newspaper 
and Congressional argument and asser- 
tion of 1895 looking particularly silly. 
Senator Lodge was, of course, able to 
draw the true boundary line out of his 
head, and to show that England was 
grabbing land which was not hers in 
order to get more gold so as to break 
down our double standard. And no edi- 
tor worthy the name would then confess 
to not knowing all about the controver- 
sy, just where the Schomburgk line ran, 
just what “the Dutch archives” showed, 
and what the Spanish secret records 
“proved.” It was, in fact, on the basis 
of such cock-sure and extemporized 
knowledge that we were all eager to go 
to war. But the Paris tribunal has 
swept away all that rubbish, though 
it cannot sweep away our silliness of 
that crazy period. But to get a peaceable 
decision, in which all will acquiesce, is 
the main thing; and the result must be 
scored as one more triumph for arbi- 
tration. 





The Hawaiian view of modern mis- 
sionary work is of especial interest, con- 
sidering the history of the islands. It 
appears that there has been a great 
change in the attitude of the communi- 
ty towards this matter. The children of 





the early missionaries to a large extent 
followed in the tootsteps of their par- 
ents, while those who went into busi- 
ness became liberal contributors to the 
support of the work. The situation at 
the end of the century is very different 
from what it was fifty years ago. The 
Hawaiian Gazette sums it up in the 
statement that “few of the Hawatiian- 
born descendants of the early mission- 
aries choose to be missionaries, and 
only $30,000 is annually furnished by 
the descendants of the missionaries and 
their associates towards giving the Gos- 
pel to the great numbers of ‘heathen’ 
before our eyes.”’ What explains this 
transformation? The theory of the 
Gazette is that the altered view of the 
“heathen” and of the missionary work 
which is now held by religious people 
generally has much to do with it—espe- 
cially the loss of the old theory that 
“saving the heathen” meant saving peo- 
ple from everlasting punishment, and 
the substitution of the theory that mis- 
sion work means the education and en- 
lightenment of all men in all lands, 
without dreadful apprehensions about 
their ‘everlasting’ condition. That 
such a change should “fix the present 
attitude of the descendants of the mis- 
sionaries towards missions” in Hawaii, 
as the Gazette thinks is the case, may 
not seem strange to us, but how such a 
state of things would surprise the ori- 
ginal missionaries to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands if they could know it! 





Still another charge of view regarding 
missions found illustration during the 
sessions of the International Congrega- 
tional Council at Boston. The Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott gave frank expression to 
the belief that missions conducted on 
the old basis of sending men and women 
among the heathen to preach the Gospel 
have proved practically a failure, and 
that the first step in Christianizing a 
savage race should be to establish order 
and the reign of law through forcible 
conquest. A year ago such doctrine 
would have been received with some- 
thing akin to horror in any religious 
assembly, but so many good people have 
endorsed such a war in the Philippines 
that no immediate protest was made. 
Before the end of the Council, however, 
more than one voice was raised in in- 
dignation. The Rev. Ralph W. Thomp- 
son, senior foreign secretary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, in discussing 
the adaptation of methods to new con- 
ditions in foreign countries, referred to 
Dr. Abbott’s characterization of the mis- 
sion stations in Africa as glow-worms 
amid darkness, and insistence that 
the railroad, the store, and the reign of 
law must come before the Gospel, if Af- 
rica was to be evangelized, and for his 
own part said, “I venture to suggest 
that this is not true in experience, and 
that a much simpler, and in the end 





much less expensive, way of doing things 
could be found.” The Rev. Otis Cary, 
who has been a missionary in Japan, 
made an address in which he styled Dr. 
Abbott’s paper “the terrible blow struck 
at foreign missions,” and said that Dr. 
Thompson’s protest against it “had 
raised a great weight from his heart.” 
He maintained that the Abbott doctrine 
meant nothing else than armed subjuga- 
tion, and declared that the alleged ne- 
cessity of this policy was disproved by 
many facts in ancient and modern his- 
tory, by Madagascar, by Hawaii, by Mi- 
cronesia, by Samoa, and other places 
where heathen people have been Chris- 
tianized without military conquest, as 
well as by the Wesleyan missionaries 
who have converted cannibals to Chris- 
tianity. It is an interesting fact that 
both of these protests agatnst evange- 
lizing the heathen by force called out 
rounds of applause. 





The issue in the Iowa campaign be- 
comes each week more and more clearly 
that of imperialism. State questions 
have dropped out of sight. In fact, the 
Republican administration of the State 
government during the past two years 
has been so good that the Democrats 
find nothing to make a handle of in at- 
tacking it. Last year there was a float- 
ing debt of about half a million, which 
the Democrats denounced as “unconsti- 
tutional,” but now there is a surplus on 
hand of about a quarter of a million, 
which is steadily growing, while the tax 
levy has been reduced. Both Mr. White 
and the Democratic State committee are 
devoting themselves to the new issue in 
national politics. Three-fourths of the 
speeches of the Democratic orators are 
given up to denunciation of the war in 
the Philippines and to attacks on the 
policy of the McKinley Administration, 
and four-fifths of the work of the State 
committee is directed to the same end. 
An especial attempt is made to win sup- 
port from Germans and other voters of 
foreign descent who are opposed to mili- 
tarism, but the Democrats are greatly 
hampered in this effort by the fact that 
the Germans, who constitute the most 
important element of this vote, are even 
more strongly opposed to free coinage, 
which the Democratic candidate for 
Governor favors, although he now says 
little about it. 





The Nebraska Republicans have at- 
tempted to formulate a new issue. Their 
recent State convention adopted a reso- 
lution that ‘“‘we commend to the thought- 
ful consideration of the Republican party 
of the nation the proposition that a na- 
tional convention be called by two-thirds 
of the States to revise the Constitution of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
article v. of the Federal Constitution.” 
Two methods of changitg the fundamen+ 
tal law of the nation are provided in the 
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instrument. Oneisthe proposal of amend- 
ments by two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress; the other,the calling of a con- 
vention for proposing amendments on 
the application of the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States—the amend- 
ments in either case to become part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the 
Legislatures in three-fourths of the 
States or by conventions in three-fourths, 
as one or the other mode may be pro- 
posed by Congress. The chief argument 
for the Nebraska scheme of calling a 
convention to revise the Constitution by 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, rather than submitting amend- 
ments after two-thirds of the Senate and 
House have proposed them, is that two- 
thirds of the Senate can never be in- 
duced to favor the choice of Senators 
by the people; while it is also urged that 
a provision authorizing an income tax 
could be much more easily secured 
through a convention; that such a con- 
vention would enable the country to deal 
with the question of colonial possessions, 
and would give the opportunity for em- 
bodying in the Constitution various de- 
sirable reforms, like a provision giving 
the President authority to veto any item 
in an appropriation bill, another divor- 
cing the legislative from the appointive 
power, and still another laying a solid 
foundation for a civil service based on 
competency and merit. 





It does not seem likely that this Ne- 
braska notion will command much popu- 
lar favor. The great trouble is that, like 
many other projects, its promoters leave 
human nature out of the account. It 
might be a most fortunate thing for the 
nation if the forty-five States would pick 
out their most statesmanlike citizens 
and commission them to revise the fun- 
damental law of the republic. But every 
sensible person knows that any consti- 
tutional convention which might be con- 
vened would be made up for the most 
part of very different material. The 
delegates, while ostensibly chosen by the 
people, would be largely named by such 
bosses as Platt in New York, Quay in 
Pennsylvania, Hanna in Ohio, and Tan- 
ner in Illinois, among Republican 
States, and by the very cheap type of 
politicians whom Bryanism has brought 
to the front in Democratic States. Such 
a body would be capable of almost any 
degree of folly. There is not the slight- 
est reason in the world to suppose that 
its conclusions would be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, so that in the end 
nothing would probably come of it; but 
a fruitless meeting of a body which did 
not command public confidence would 
be a discreditable spectacle. We might 
have a better Constitution. Sometimes it 
seems as though it would be better if 
changes could be made more easily than 
is now possible. But most students of 
our problems finally come to the conclu- 





sion that we are far better off as things 
are than we should be if amendments 
could be carried without the overwhelm- 
ing demand for them which is now re- 
quisite to secure their adoption. 





Bryan is quite justified in poking fun 
at the Nebraska Republicans, as he did 


' in his speech on Wednesday week, for 


the resolution on the financial question 
in their platform this year, which he 
characterized as ‘one of the most 


| unique and delightfully original planks 





ever written.”” Among other things, this 
resolution says that the people of the 
United States, by a majority of more 
than 500,000, decided in favor of the gold 
standard, “after more than twenty years 
of harmful agitation.’”” Bryan pointed 
out that, during this period of what the 
Republicans now call “harmful agita- 
tion,’ Mr. McKinley himself voted for 
independent bimetallism at the ratio of 
16 to 1; that Republican platforms en- 
dorsed it, and condemned Grover Cleve- 


land for opposing it; that “even in 1896 


the whole Republican party declared 
against the gold standard, and pledged 
itself to beg Europe to help this country 
to let go of it’; and that an expensive 
commission was sent by Mr. McKinley 
to Europe, to try to get rid of the gold 
standard. In short, he maintained that 
the Republican party in Nebraska this 
year is condemning its President and all 
its past conventions for all their au- 
thoritative utterances pf the past twenty 
years. 





There is a great deal of truth in this 
indictment. It is only nine years since 
the Republicans of Nebraska adopted a 
platform which commended their party 
for having given to the people “an elas- 
tic currency of gold, silver, and paper,” 
and declared that “its efforts to fully 
remonetize silver should be continued 
until it is on a perfect equality as a 
money metal with gold.” A year later 
Mr. McKinley was making demagogical 
speeches, in which he complained that 
“during all of his [Cleveland’s] years 
at the head of'the government he was 
dishonoring one of our precious metals, 
one of our great products, discrediting 
silver, and enhancing the price of gold”; 
and made it an especial grievance that 
throughout his first administration 
Cleveland had persistently used his pow- 
er to stop the coinage of silver dollars, 
and make “money the master, every- 
thing else the servant.” Nothing that 
Bryan can say about the attitude of Mr. 
McKinley and of the Nebraska Repub- 
licans during that period ean be too 
severe. But it does not help the Demo- 
crats to ridicule the Republicans for 
past folly and demagogism. McKinley 
and the Nebraska Republicans have at 
last got on the right platform, while 
Bryan and the Nebraska Democrats are 





as far wrong in 1899 as both parties in 
that State were in 1890 


The President's approval, without mo- 
dification, of the verdict of the court 
martial in Capt. Carter's case, coming 


after what seemed such an inexcusably 
long delay, has especial value in one 
direction. It disposes finally of the 
charge that Capt. Carter was convicted 
unfairly. Surely no man ever had fuller 
opportunities to prove that he had not 
been allowed a fair trial. He was found 
guilty by unanimous vote of a court- 
martial which included some of the 
best officers in the army. After con- 
viction, the evidence and the findings in 
the case were submitted to ex-Senator 
Edmunds for review, and he made a re- 
port which has never been published, 
but which was presumably unfavorable 
to Carter. The case was then carefully 
examined by Attorney-General Griggs. 
who is a trained lawyer, and after that 
another trained lawyer, Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, was permitted to make as able a 
plea as he could, and as could be made 
by any one, in favor of the Captain. 
Finally, the case came before Secretary 
Root, who is also a trained lawyer. Of 
course, the results of all this investiga- 
tion and thought by lawyers, familiar 
with the rules of evidence in civil courts, 
were laid before the President. They all 
bore directly upon the question of a fair 
trial. In addition were notorious politi- 
cal influences, powerfully exerted in fa- 
vor of a commutation of the sentence, 
in case the verdict could not be set aside. 
After all this the President approves the 
verdict in full. 


That Spain as well as France is 
threatened by her own army, appears 
in the fall of the Silvela Ministry on a 
question of military expenditures. Of 
all ill-timed demands, that to increase 
the outlay on fortifications and equip- 
ment of the army, to say nothing of 
new regiments and new war-ships, seems 
most preposterous, in Spain’s circum- 
stances. She is bankrupt; the taxes ne- 
cessary to carry on the civil government 
are almost crushing an impoverished 
people, so that riots in protest against 
their collection are occurring in various 
parts of the kingdom; chambers of com- 
merce are calling in unison for retrench- 
ment in public expenses; yet the army 
chiefs choose this moment to demand 
extra credits for military purposes, and 
there is in the background the threat 
of a revolution and a military dictator- 
ship. Of course, this is all put forward 
by Polavieja and the other generals as 
absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the nation and the “honor of the army”; 
but the melancholy probability is that 
Spaniards will find, with Frenchmen, 
that the honor of their army means the 
ruin of their country. 
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THE ADMIRAL. 


Putting aside all that was hollow and 
merely theatric or humbugging in the 
greetings extended last week in this city 
to Admiral Dewey; ignoring for the mo- 
ment the obvious eagerness of Tammany 
to make money, and of the Republicans 
to make party capital, out of the cele- 
bration—smiling at all these things as 
unimportant details—what are the rea- 
sons why full-grown men and lovers of 
their country and their kind should be 
glad that the “heart of a people beats 
with one desire,” and should take their 
part, in their own way, in acclaiming 
the man who suddenly made a splendid 
name? 

First in order of time must be reck- 
oned, of course, his great service as a 
man called by professional duty to do a 
stern piece of work. Such absurdly ex- 
travagant things have been said of the 
battle of Manila Bay, such foolish com- 
parisons made between it and the really 
great naval battles of history, that one 
is tempted, in sheer reaction, to for- 
get how brilliant it was in conception, 
and with what calculated and judicious 
recklessness it was fought. It is this 
aspect of Dewey’s exploit which stamps 
him as a great commander, who would 
have been as cool and at the same time 
daring, as calm in nicely weighing force 
against force and swiftly striking home 
with all his might, if his antagonist had 
been as formidable as he was in fact 
feeble. If he showed contempt for 
Spanish watchfulness and readiness, it 
was only a justified contempt based 
on knowledge, like Drake’s when he 
boldly sailed into Cadiz harbor and spent 
an audacious day “singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard.” Dewey at Manila was 
simply the incarnate tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon seamanship, renewing in his own 
person the principles of Nelson and Far- 
ragut that “the boldest measures are 
the safest,” and that “something must 
be left to chance.” 

Even yet we may not be able to see 
clearly how much his sharp and crush- 
ing blow at Manila did to shorten the 
war. In a sense he could say, as Jervis 
did at St. Vincent, when he flung his 
fifteen ships against the twenty-seven of 
the Spaniards, that a victory was “essen- 
tial” for his country at that moment. 
It was essential to hearten his country- 
men by a display, at the very begin- 
ning of the war, of the historic dash 
and bravery of the American sailor, and 
to show that the sea power of Spain was 
a hollow sham. No one can estimate the 
value of his demonstration at Manila in 
nerving Sampson and his men, during 
the long and lonely vigils of the block- 
ade off Santiago. They had but to think 
of Dewey’s feat to be certain that, when 
their own supreme hour came, they would 
find their foe able to do little but die 
bravely. Thus the naval battle of Ma- 
nila, by both breaking the spirit of Spain 
and showing this country the true mea- 
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sure of its enemy at sea, deserves grate- 
ful commemoration as perhaps the most 
powerful single event tending to bring 
the Spanish war to a speedy close. 


But if Dewey was successful in battle, 
he was even more conspicuously suc- 
cessful in the trying weeks which fol- 
lowed. Confronted with the most diffi- 
cult problems, he met them all with 
prompt courage and decision, and no- 
body has even been able to lay his finger 
on one mistake. “Your Admiral,” said 
Capt. Chichester of the British man-of- 
war Immortalité, “accomplished by tact, 
firmness, and good judgment in Manila 
Bay what many naval men would have 
thought possible only by war. He is a 
great man.” Greatest of all, we think, 
in the large humanity he exhibited. In 
him was fulfilled Nelson’s prayer, as 
recorded in the last entry in his diary 
before going into battle at Trafalgar: 
“May humanity after victory be the 
predominant feature in the British fleet.” 
Dewey made himself, during the weeks 
when he was in supreme control, as 
much beloved as his deadly gunnery on 
that May morning had made him 
feared. The Spaniards came to trust 
him as a friend. The Filipinos worship- 
ped him. His own men, down to the 
grimiest stoker, idolized him. Such high 
qualities as, by their daily display in 
him, wrought this profound impression 
on friend and foe alike, are the Ad- 
miral’s surest title to greatness; and his 
admiring countrymen are left to bitter 
reflections on the official blindness which 
refused to avail of his well-won prestige 
and demonstrated capacity, in order to 
let his gentleness and tact do what the 
blundering sword has so far failed to do. 


It is, indeed, the revelation of Admiral 
Dewey’s character after the battle which 
has most endeared him to his country- 
men. It is not only the fighting man 
we welcome; it is the diplomatist, the 
statesman with large outlook, the kind- 
ly gentleman, the frank and fearless 
American. “I had their huzzas before,” 
said Nelson, when leaving England just 
before Trafalgar; “now I have their 
hearts.” So do we give our cheers to 
the man who fought so,well; but our 
heartfelt thanks we reserve for the man 
who showed himself still greater, after 
victory, in the qualities which most 
adorn our poor humanity, whether in 
war or peace. “Long live your fine old 
English Admiral—yours, I mean—the 
U. S. A. one at Samoa,’”’ wrote Robert 
Louis Stevenson in 1889, when the news 
of the cool heroism of our sailors in 
the face of death at Apia reached him. 
“T wept tears and loved myself and man- 
kind when I read of him. And there 
was Gordon, too; and there are others, 
beyond question.” This is the real tri- 
bute to Dewey—that he fought like a 
paladin when fighting was his duty, but 
that afterwards he was great in gentle- 
ness; conciliated Spaniards and drew to 
himself the devotion of Filipinos; was 





considerate as he was vigilant, as kind 
as he was firm; and blazed high as an 
example of what the American naval 
service is at its best. 





SCIENCE AND WAR. 


A striking passage in Sir Michael Fos- 
ter’s Presidential Address, delivered be- 
fore the British Association on Septem- 
ber 13, touched upon the relations of 
science to international politics. Science 
has made wonderful contributions to the 
struggle between man and man; what 
has it done for the struggle between 
race and race, country and country? Sir 
Michael first referred to the way in 
which science makes for peace by ren- 
dering war tenfold more destructive. 
This is an old argument. It is worked 
out in great detail in M. Bloch’s book on 
‘The Future of War.’ By lending all its 
cunning to the art of war, science has 
made modern war so deadly that no one 
but a monster in the garb of a states- 
man could loose its appalling forces ex- 
cept under the direst necessity. Artillery 
fire is twenty times more effective than 
it was in 1870. The small-calibre rifle, 
with its flat trajectory and enormous 
range, would make the historic charges 
of infantry but a swift rush to annihila- 
tion. Exactly what a battle between two 
evenly matched and equally well-equip- 
ped armies would now be, military ex- 
perts scarcely dare to say; but that it 
would be a scene of carnage beside which 
Waterloo or Gravelotte would seem like 
a parade-ground, they all admit. This 
is an old story, and Sir Michael Foster 
barely alluded to it in passing. 

The original and most forcible part 
of his remarks on the influence of science 
upon war was that in which he pointed 
to the “deep undercurrent” in all 
branches of science which is “sapping 
the very foundations of all war.” What 
he meant was the spirit of international 
amity and universal brotherhood. This, 
he maintained, is fostered by the modern 
methods of scientific inquiry and scien- 
tific progress perhaps more than by any 
other single influence. The reason why 
this is so we cannot do better than state 
in Sir Michael’s own words: 

“As I have already urged, no feature of 
scientific inquiry is more marked than the 
dependence of each step forward on other 
steps which have been made before. The 
man of science cannot sit by himself in his 
own cave weaving out results by his own 
efforts, unaided by others, heedless of what 
others have done and are doing. He is but 
a bit of a great system, a joint in a great 
machine, and he can only work aright when 
he is in due touch with his fellow-workers. 
If his labor is to be what it ought to be, 
and is to have the weight which it ought to 
have, he must know what is being done, not 
by himself, but by others, and by 
others not of his own land and speak- 
ing his tongue only, but also of other 
lands and of other speech. Hence it 
comes about that to the man of science 
the barriers of manners and of speech which 
pen men into nations, become more and 
more unreal and indistinct. He recognizes 
his fellow-worker. wherever he may live and 


whatever tongue he may speak, as one who 
is pushing forward shoulder to shoulder 
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with him towards a common goal, as one 
whom he is helping and who is helping him, 
=, touch of science makes the whole world 

Examples of this international bro- 
therhood of scientists illumine many a 
page of history that would otherwise lie 
in the unrelieved shadow of war and 
its desolations and ferocities. In 1813, 
when the relations between France and 
England were exceedingly embittered, 
when trade was embargoed, and French 
soil actually closed against all the Eng- 
lish, one Englishman, a scientist, was 
received at Paris with enthusiasm. It 
was Sir Humphry Davy, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to visit and study the 
extinct volcanoes of Auvergne. The 
French Imperial Institute laid the matter 
before Napoleon, who gave the desired 
permission for the philosophers of 
France to receive their English brother 
with warm cordiality. This very meet- 
ing of the British Association at Dover 
illustrated the persistence of this honor- 
able tradition. A delegation of French 
scientists had arranged to cross the 
Channel to greet their British colleagues, 
and as their visit fell just at the mo- 
ment when the silly talk of a Dreyfus 
boycott was loudest, the suggestion was 
prominently urged—even getting, by in- 
ference, into the London J'imes—that the 
French savants should be sent sternly 
about their business. But no such ab- 
surdity could find lodgment in the 
scientific mind, and the exchange of in- 
ternational courtesies was made all the 
more hearty. 


The manifold forms of international 
scientific codperation must have an in- 
fluence, none the less weighty for being 
silent and almost unperceived, in break- 
ing down the prejudices that exist be- 
tween nations. “How can I hate a man 
whom! know?” asked Charles Lamb; and 
the science which draws members of dif- 
ferent races together in congresses and 
in associations for the promotion of re- 
search, makes them better acquainted 
with each other, and so promotes mu- 
tual respect. Then there is something in 
the absolute mental honesty which 
science demands of her votaries, in their 
open-mindedness, in their willingness 
to reconsider a position in the light of 
new evidence, which is dead against the 
violent misunderstandings and rancor- 
ous impatience that lead to war. The 
true spirit of science is that of patient 
inquiry; of longing for the truth and 
nothing but the truth; of codperation 
wide as the needs of man; of construc- 
tive effort through slow accretions by 
many laborers in many lands through 
many years of peace. This is the deep 
reason why true science is at war with 
war. Every scientific congress, every 
torch of science passed on from hand to 
hand over the seas and across the con- 
tinents, ignoring the artificial barriers 
of race and country, is a silent protest 
against war, a constant reminder that 





war is an anachronism, a brute survival 
of the dark ages. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL IMBROGLIO. 


The diversity of character and inte- 
rest in the smallest of the colonies is 
another illustration of the truth taught 
by Greek and Italian history, that it is 
not always the largest states that afford 
the most instructive data for political 
history. Mr. Bryce has expressed the 
same opinion of Rhode Island. “This 
singular little commonwealth,” he says, 
“is, of all the American States, that 
which has furnished the most abundant 
analogies to the Greek republics of an- 
tiquity, and which deserves to have its 
annals treated of by a philosophic his- 
torian.”’ A singular confirmation of these 
judgments is afforded by the present 
condition of the attempt to provide a 
new constitution for the State, which is 
set forth in a pamphlet by Mr. Amasa 
Eaton, published by the Rhode Island 
Constitutional League. 

The existing Constitution, which was 
adopted in 1842, declares that “the basis 
of our political system is the right of 
the people to make and alter their con- 
stitutions of government.” Nevertheless, 
the Supreme Court, in an “advisory op!- 
nion” given in 1883, laid it down that 
the General Assembly had no power to 
call a constitutional convention. This 
opinion was based largely on the fact 
that the Constitution gave no such pow- 
er to the Assembly, while it did confer 
on that body the right to propose con- 
stitutional amendments which should be- 
come effective when approved by three- 
fifths of the electors. In the exercise 
of this power the Legislature authorized 
the Governor to appoint a commission 
of fifteen persons to revise the Constitu- 
tion, and the report of this commission 
was submitted to the people as a con- 
stitutional amendment in 1898. It was 
rejected, and, when resubmitted with 
some changes in 1899, it was again re- 
jected. So the matter now stands. 

The Constitutional League is by no 
means content with this situation. It 
asserts that the people are deprived of 
a right not only guaranteed them by the 
present Constitution, but also superior 
to any constitution. To limit them to 
the approval or disapproval of any 
scheme not framed by themselves, is to 
deny them their right to make their own 
“constitution of government.” To hold 
that the Legislature cannot call a con- 
stitutional convention is to make it im- 
possible for the people to obtain any 
constitution except such a one as the Le- 
gislature chooses to submit to them. The 
people cannot spontaneously gather in 
convention and adopt a constitution off- 
hand. Some formality of procedure is 
necessary, and none is possible. An or- 
ganic statute adopted in 1842 is held to 
bind all future generations. A majority 
of the electors then living apparently 





succeeded not only in depriving their 
posterity of the right of making a con- 
stitution, but also in limiting the right 
of amendment to a fraction of the fu- 
ture electorate. A majority made the 
Constitution, but three-fifths must con- 
cur in order to change it. 


Advisory opinions, it is contended, are 
not to be regarded. On several previous 
occasions the Supreme Court has given 
advisory opinions which it afterwards 
reversed when cases came before it in 
the due course of litigation. In one of 
these cases it was explicitly asserted that 
“The advice or opinion given by the 
Judges of this court, when requested, to 
the Governor or to either house of the 
Assembly, under the third section of the 
tenth article of the Constitution, is not 
a decision of this court; and, given as 
it must be without the aid which the 
court derives in adversary cases from 
able and experienced counsel, though it 
may afford much light from the rea- 
sonings or research displayed in it, can 
have no weight as a precedent.” We 
may add that the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has taken the same 
ground, and protested against being 
compelled to give opinions without hear- 
ing argument. In fact, it intimated 
pretty broadly that such opinions are 
of very little value. Nevertheless, it 
seems doubtful if the Rhode Island As- 
sembly will disregard the opinion which 
it has obtained, especially as that opi- 
nion tends to magnify its own prero- 
gatives. 


No doubt the provision that a consti- 
tution adopted by a majority vote shall 
be changed only when three-fifths of the 
electors are in favor of such change, 
is in apparent conflict with the prin- 
ciple of majority rule, and Mr. Eaton 
furnishes abundant historical proof that 
this principle is one of the fundamentals 
of the Rhode Island polity. In order to 
maintain his position, he exalts the sove- 
reignty of the towns and depresses that 
of the State. Some such theory is re- 
quired, indeed, in order to dispose of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
It is now established that that is an in- 
dissoluble league. The civil war settled 
that question. Even if a majority of the 
people of the United States wanted to 
end the government, they could not do 
it. They could not make a new con- 
stitution if they all wished it, nor can 
a majority of them amend the present 
one. Practically, at least, the same ano- 
maly exists in the country at large as 
in the State of Rhode Island, and if it 
is in conflict with the principle that the 
majority must rule, so much the worse 
for that principle. It has its uses, but 
it has its limitations, and the latter are 
quite as important as the former. The 
provision that the Constitution of Rhode 
Island shall not be changed if two-fifths 
of the present electorate—much less than 
that part of the adult male population 
are opposed, while in confi_ct with the 
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doctrine of majority rule and with early 
Rhode Islandinstitutions and precedents, 
is nothing unprecedented. Stability in 
political institutions is more important 
than consistency; and a strict applica- 
tion of the doctrine of majority rule 
would lead straight to the absurdities 
logically inherent in the system of Rous- 
seau. It would forbid, indeed, the de- 
vice of a constitutional convention, and 
require the direct action of the whole 
mass of citizens, which action might 
take place as often as revolutions oc- 
cur in Venezuela. The South American 
republics furnish the best illustration of 
the practical results of Rousseau’s the- 
ory. 

We are not greatly impressed by the 
sufferings of the people of Rhode Island 
under the rule of their Legislature. If 
that body does not submit such amend- 
ments to the Constitution as are satis- 
factory to the electors, they can choose 
such legislators as will carry out their 
wishes. They would in any event have 
to choose delegates to a constitutional 
convention and accept or reject its 
work. The fact that the convention is 
the same body as the General Assembly 
is immaterial, provided the members are 
elected with reference to the particular 
issues involved. Let the Constitutional 
League give out its programme, and, if 
it pleases the people, they can choose 
a legislature pledged to submit it, as 
an amendment, to popular vote. 





THE NEW GERMAN CODE. 


The revolution which will occur in the 
laws of Germany at the beginning of the 
next year is the subject of an article in 
the October number of the Forum. The 
author, Prof. Sohm, is one of the mem- 
bers of the Code Commission, and his 
account of the changes effected will be 
found interesting not only by lawyers, 
but also by all students of social develop- 
ment. The Roman judicial code has 
been recognized as the common law of 
Germany since the close of the fifteenth 
century. Legal procedure of distinctive- 
ly German character was confined to 
particular districts, and when the de- 
mands of commerce compelled uniformi- 
ty, the corpus juris civilis was adopted. 
In the year 1495 the Reichskammer- 
gericht was organized, and it was de- 
creed that the judgments of this high- 
est court should be based on Roman 
law, 

As this system came into use to meet 
the wants of commerce, so it has now 
been displaced because it failed to meet 
those wants. There has always been 
a struggle between the Roman and the 
customary law. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Roman 
law was supreme, but in the following 
ages the native law reasserted itself. By 
the early part of this century many of 
the German states had enacted their own 
law into codes. Their motto was, 
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“Emancipation from the Latin code of 
Rome.” The result was confusion. The 
German jurisconsults held to the Roman 
law as more scientific, and the states that 
adopted independent systems lost touch 
with the science of jurisprudence as a 
whole. The new systems were local, 
not national, and it was not until the 
empire united the Germans politically 
that legal uniformity became practicable. 
The enthusiasm aroused by the war with 
France overcame particularism, and the 
advantages of having one system of law 
for the whole empire were recognized. 
It has taken many years to create a 
code, but the work has been done, and 
henceforth the Roman law is relegated 
to the universities simply as a means of 
education. ‘The last relic of that grand 
fabric of laws which once dominated 
the whole world, crumbles to-day.” 

We can best understand the general 
characteristics of the new German code 
if we recall the influences which modi- 
fied the English common law. We may 
sum up these influences by calling them 
the demands of business. Merchants in- 
sisted that debtors owning lands should 
satisfy their debts out of those lands, 
and the law of real estate was changed. 
They demanded that their customs in 
regard to commercial paper and its ne- 
gotiability should be legalized, and they 
were legalized. They declared that pos- 
session should in certain cases be pre- 
sumptive evidence of ownership, and 
so it became. These changes, which are 
ancient history in our law, have now, 
according to Prof. Sohm, established 
themselves in that of Germany. The 
new code is thoroughly modern in spirit, 
and this spirit is that of the merchant. 
It was among the merchants of the 
towns that the power arose which even- 
tually crushed the spirit of feudalism, 
and the modern merchant may not in- 
aptly be called “the father of the civil 
code of Germany.” 

There has been since 1861 a code goy- 
erning commercial intercourse through- 
out Germany, but it related more to trad- 
ing privileges than to commercial trans- 
actions in the broader sense. In the new 
colle thé feudal distinctions of classes 
are not recognized. It does not consider 
the farmer or the nobleman, but the in- 
dividual as an “abstract unit”; that is, 
as the subject of rights of property. As 
to these rights he is a free agent. He 
can dispose of property and incur in- 
debtedness. The protection of bona-fide 
acquisition of property is declared by 
Prof. Sohm to constitute the fundamental 
law of the new German code. Thus, in 
the case of movable, or what we should 
call personal, property, he who pur- 
chases in good faith from one in posses- 
sion gets a good title, even if the seller 
was not the true owner. This is true of 
money, of obligations payable to bearer, 
and of things bought at auction. But, as 
in our own law, the maxim caveat emptor 
applies when property has been stolen. 





Even here, however, there is a limit to 
uncertainty of title, and ten years’ pos- 
session establishes absolute ownership. 

As regards land, the system of basing 
title on the official record, which has 
been carried to great perfection in this 
country, appears to be completely ac- 
cepted in the German code. The history 
of that system, as here developed, has 
been peculiar. Our forefathers did not 
get it from the common law or from 
English precedent, for it has been very 
imperfectly recognized in England. It 
is maintained that the Pilgrim Fathers 
became acquainted with the system 
during their exile in Holland, and in- 
troduced it when they took possession 
of New England. However this may 
be, we are assured by Prof. Sohm that 
under the new code the title to land de- 
pends entirely on record, or official re- 
gistration. All rights of property in land 
must appear in the Grundbuch, which 
is open to public inspection. Rights not 
entered here may be lost, for purchasers 
can deal in safety with owners of re- 
cord, whether they be the rightful own- 
ers or not. From Prof. Sohm’s account, 
we judge that the “Grundbuch” consti- 
tutes a complete record, and that it will 
not be necessary, as it is here, to ex- 
amine the records of probate and other 
courts as well as those of the Registrar 
of Deeds. If our impression is correct, 
the German system resembles that which 
has been developed in the Australian 
colonies, and which is commonly known 
here as the Torrens system. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, no more satisfactory 
scheme for establishing title to real es- 
tate has been devised. As to rights of 
inheritance, what we accomplish by let- 
ters of administration will be effected 
in Germany by the “certificate of in- 
heritance.” The possessor of this certi- 
ficate is conclusively presumed to repre- 
sent the decedent. 

There are many particulars in which 
this code differs from our own body of 
law, and it does not undertake to super- 
sede all the existing laws of the German 
Empire. Its regulations are not to con- 
flict with certain classes of laws which 
have political relations. There are im- 
perial laws intended to affect the condi- 
tion of laborers as a class, and provin- 
cial laws which may be described as 
agrarian. These Prof. Sohm compares 
with the Jus Civile of the Romans; the 
new code is the Jus Gentium. The in- 
tercourse of the Romans with other peo- 
ples created their commercial code, and 
it is intercourse and exchange that have 
shaped that of the Germans. Its provi- 
sions signify that trade is to be facili- 
tated; that exchange is not to be ham- 
pered by unregulated and latent claims 
of ownership. If this code is to be con- 
strued with the enlightened spirit dis- 
played by Prof. Sohm in his exposition 
of it, it cannot fail to become a boon 
to merchants and a gain to civill- 
zation. 
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AFTER DREYFUS. 


GENEVA, September 20, 1899. 


Now that the first storm of righteous in- 
dignation at the infamous verdict of Rennes 
has spent itself in newspaper paragraphs and 
resolutions of well-meaning philanthropists, 
we are able to think calmly once more, and 
to measure with some degree of justice the 
actual forces at work in the public life of 
France. That we can really understand 
them is impossible. The Frenchman is a 
mystery to us, and is likely to remain so. 
We may comfort ourselves, if comfort it be, 
with the reflection that we are as much 
of a puzzle to him as he can be to us. 

A few things are clear. The Dreyfus re- 
vision was not, and was never meant to be, a 
judicial trial, conducted for the purpose of 
reaching the truth as to the formal issue 
presented by the indictment. It was a trial 
of strength between the two great parties 
into which Frenchmen, no matter what their 
minor shades of opinion, are and probably 
always will be divided: namely, the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition. In a sense, this 
conflict exists, of course, in all countries in 
which there is any active thought upon the 
question of government. The very life of 
the parliamentary state consists in a con- 
tinued action and reaction of the forces at 
the moment responsible for administration 
and those which are waiting their turn to 
assume this responsibility, with all its bur- 
dens and its inevitable defeat. The differ- 
ence between the issue in France and in 
other countries is that elsewhere the burn- 
ing question is always upon this or that in- 
dividual act of policy or of method; in 
France it is always upon the very form of 
government itself. The result is, that any 
given ministry finds itself responsible, not 
merely for the maintenance of law and the 
carrying out of some defined policy, but also 
for the very existence of the Constitution it- 
self. A false step on the part of a ministry 
not only involves the minor evil of a change 
in administration, but also furnishes to the 
ever-ready enemies of the existing form of 
government an argument the more for its 
destruction. The republic in America is on 
trial only as all human institutions may be 
said to be on trial; the republic in France 
is on tria) daily and hourly in the minds 
of multitudes of its own citizens. 

The Government went into the Rennes 
court-martial under these conditions. It 
knew that it was itself on trial in a very 
critical meaning of the term. It is worthy 
of all praise for having had the courage to 
set in motion the machinery of revision, 
and to bring the unhappy Dreyfus once 
more to the judgment of his own kind, and, 
moreover, this time in the full light of pub- 
licity. Having done this, it could do no 
more. The trial itself was in the hands 
of soldiers, not of lawyers. It was pub- 
lic, but it was not under the rules of pub- 
lic law. The story of it, published day 
by day in stenographic completeness, is 
familiar to every reader. The like of it 
has not been heard in recent times. There 
is no reason to doubt the essential ho- 
nesty of the judges. They believed them- 
selves to be serving a double purpose—a 
political and a judicial one—and they were 
in a terrible stress between the two. That 
is the crue of the whole situation. The 
rest of the worid, notably the Bnglish- 
speaking world, persisted in demanding a 
judicial inquiry, and flew into a moral 





fury as it became evident that not a ju- 
dicial inquiry merely, but also a po- 
litical game, was going on at Rennes, in 
which the prisoner at the bar was only an 
unhappy pawn, thrust about hither and 
thither as the higher interests at stake re- 
quired. 

Our virtue blinded us also to a fine dis- 
tinction. We fancied, as we came to see 
more clearly into the obvious iniquities at 
Rennes, that the issue was clear between 
our kind of justice on the one hand and 
politics on the other. A more careful 
reading of the serious arguments on both 
sides shows us, however, that the two 
ideas were more or less mingled in both— 
more on the side of the antis, but a good 
deal also on the side of the defence. We 
need take no account of the nauseating 
flood of wanton exaggeration and abuse let 
loose upon the reading public in the Paris 
press. Enough evidence can be found in 
the serious organs of honest opinion—as, 
for example, the Gaulois newspaper—to 
confirm this impression. On the morn- 
ing after the verdict the Gaulois, in a 
congratulatory article, dwelt especially 
upon this point, that the trial had two ob- 
jects—justice and the public interest. The 
verdict had secured both objects, and now 
it was the duty of every one to accept 
it and unite in the great work of recon- 
ciliation and redemption. Doubtless that 
is a perfectly fair expression of the serious 
French view of the rights of an individual 
as compared with the larger interests of 
public life. It is a view we cannot ap- 
prove, but we must admit that grave and 
conscientious men may hold it, and it goes 
far to explain the judgment of Rennes. 

The same point of view crops out also 
frequently in the defence—naturally enough, 
of course, in the repelling of charges in 
which the political element was uppermost, 
but also abstractly without reference to 
such provocation. Labori’s silence at the 
close, on the plausible ground that he might 
have made too clear the conflict of justice 
and politics, and the tone of Demanges’s 
plea, which was throughout conciliatory, are 
indications of the kind I mean. The final 
flourish of the plea, in which, sincerely, we 
must believe, Demanges demanded acquittal, 
not on the ground that his client was proved 
innocent by the evidence, but because his 
fate was in the hands of soldiers, betrays, 
even in the legal mind, the same confusion 
of ideas. 

If any further proof of the singular lack 
of clearness in French conceptions of justice 
were needed, it is found in the verdict of the 
9th of September. Away up among the 
snow-peaks of the Bernese Oberland we 
heard, on that Saturday evening, only the 
words, ‘‘Dreyfus condemned.”’ That was in- 
telligible, and all the told-you-so’s had their 
brief moment of congratulation. Then 
came, a few hours later, the rest of it—ten 
years’ imprisonment in France, mitigating 
circumstances, disagreement of two judges—- 
and therewith the whole inconceivable mud- 
dle of ideas. Treason mitigated by circum- 
stances!—a mild punishment which might be 
treated as already absolved by the years on 
Devil's Island—probability of executive par- 
don—what a singular hodge-podge of justice 
and politics! The man was guilty of a crime 
for which there can be no palliation, and 
yet, for reasons which could only be politi- 
cal, the Government was to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of a pardon! 





The verdict of Rennes was in perfect 
agreement with the inception and progress 
of the whole revisionist movement. It was 
not, in its intention, a triumph of politics 
over justice; it was an attempt at a com- 
promise between the two, and its fate has 
been that of most compromises. It really 
satisfied no one, yet all sides began at once 
to try and get what comfort they could 
out of it. The anti-revolutionist press burst 
out into self-congratulation: France had re- 
deemed herself; the infamous machinations 
of the “Syndicate” and of the ‘‘Triplice’’ had 
fallen harmless; the ‘“‘enemies of France” 
—enemies only because they were afraid of 
her—including, of course, the United States, 
had failed in their furious campaign against 
her honor! On the other hand, the revision- 
ist papers, headed by the Figaro, began to 
enumerate their causes for congratulation: 
the disagreement of the court, showing that 
there were men, even in the army, who 
could not be dragooned into compliance with 
wrong; the recommendation to mercy; the 
desperate refusal of the judges to hear the 
depositions of foreign officers; the renewed 
declaration of the German Government 
that its officials had never had any deal- 
ings whatsoever with the prisoner. The in- 
terval has shown that the defence had the 
best of it in this post-bellum reckoning. 
The universal judgment of Christendom sup- 
ported it in its estimate, and the Govern- 
ment has confirmed it by its resolution to 
pardon the condemned man. 

The Government of France, then, at the 
beginning and at the close of the Rennes 
court-martial, has on the whole shown it- 
self as free from mere political motives as 
could have been expected. It has not taken 
sides, but it has seen the thing through, and 
it still lives. The demonstration is com- 
plete that the Dreyfus scandal has been the 
work, not of the French people, but of a 
combination between a corrupt army ring 
and certain desperate political factions who 
seized upon this, as they are ready to seize 
upon any other pretext, to make capital for 
themselves. It is they who hold up before 
the people the bugbear of foreign aggres- 
sion, and Jewish plots, and republican cor- 
ruption in office, and nobody knows what 
other mare’s-nests, to keep alive that Chau- 
vinist instinct which is, after all, the bane 
of French life in the present as it has been 
in the past. E. E. 


THE LAST DAYS OF TALLIEN. 


Paris, September 19, 1899. 


When Napoleon returned from Egypt, he 
was on the point of divorcing Josephine. 
During his absence she had been living 
among very dissolute women. Mme. Tal- 
lien was one of them, and Napoleon, when 
he reconciled himself with Josephine, in- 
sisted upon a rupture between his wife and 
the mistress of Barras and of Ouvrard. Af- 
ter the coup d'état of the 18th Brumatire, 
Mme. Tallien was completely ostracized; she 
received no invitation to the court of the 
First Consul. It is probable, however, that 
Josephine sometimes received Mme. Tallien 
secretly at the Malmaison. Bonaparte never 
changed his orders. We see a proof of it 
in a letter which he wrote to his wife from 
Berlin in 1801: 

“My friend, I have received your letter. 

I forbid you to see Mme. Tallien un- 


der any pretext. I will admit no excuse. If 
you wish to preserve my esteem and to 
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please me, you will never transgress the 
present order. People say that she comes 
to your apartments nightly; forbid your por- 
ters to let her in. A miserable man has 
married her. . She was an amiable 
woman; she has become a horrible and in- 
famous woman.” 


Madame Tallien had a child while her 
husband was on his way to Bgypt; it died 
soon after its birth. On the 3ist of Janu- 
ary, 1801, when Tallien was still in Egypt, 
she had another child, a girl, who was re- 
gistered under the name of Cabarrus, not of 
Tallien, and was probably the child of 
Ouvrard, the contractor. Tallien came 
back to France in the spring of 1801, hav- 
ing left Egypt by order of Gen. Menou. 
The ship which brought him back to France 
was seized by the English, and Tallien was 
a prisoner till peace was signed. Friends 
advised him that his wife had had two chil- 
dren during his absence. After some hesi- 
tation, he instituted a suit for divorce, and 
during the suit Madame Tallien had another 
child. 

The divorce could offer no difficulty, and 
was pronounced on the 2d of April, 1802. 
Tallien disappears completely from that 
time. He had not made a fortune in Egypt, 
as he had hoped. Napoleon disliked and 
despised him. Through the influence of 
Fouché and Talleyrand, he obtained, in 1804, 
a consulship at Alicante. The wife of 
Junot, the Duchess d’Abrantés, met him at 
Madrid, at the table of Gen. Beurnonville, 
French Ambassador to Spain, and writes in 
her memoirs: 


“T had by me a man with a hideous and 
sinister face, who never said a word. This 
man was tall, brown, of a morose and 
blious aspect, with dark eyes which at 
first gave you the impression that he was 
one-eyed. But you soon saw that he had 
what is called a dragon in one eye. He was 
sullen, spoke little, and, to tell the truth, he 
was little spoken to. , The unfortu- 
nate! what an existence he was leading 
then.”’ 


The war of 1808 put an end to his func- 
tions. He was obliged to leave Spain. We 
see in the memoirs of Barére that Barére 
met him accidentally in 1812 in the cabinet 
of the Duke of Rovigo, who was then Minis- 
ter of Police. In 1815 he went to see Car- 
not, who did not or would not recognize 
him. The same year, he gave his vote for 
the “‘Acte Additionel’’ of the Imperial Con- 
stitution at the mairie of his arrondisse- 
ment, and thought it necessary to qualify 
his vote, 


“Phrases becoming useless when the dan- 
gers of the country are imminent, when the 
honor and the independence of the nation de- 
mand the sacrifice of all individual opinions; 
wishing above all to be and to remain a 
Frenchman; hoping for the necessary ame- 
liorations from time, from the experience and 
the patriotism of the two Chambers, I say 
Yes."’ 

In 1814 he had received a pension of 6,000 
francs from the benevolence of Louls XVIIL., 
and he had to explain his vote upon the 
King’s return after Waterloo. He wrote let- 
ters to the King and to Decazes, Minister of 
Police, These letters are kept in the national 
archives, and have been published by M. Ch. 
Nauroy. Tallien implored the mercy of the 
King, who perhaps had some debt of grati- 
tude contracted during the Revolutionary 
period to pay him. He was excepted from the 
law of proscription which condemned to ex- 
ile all the regicides. 

He had so far received a small pension 
as former Consul, but this pension was sup- 
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pressed in 1816; he was obliged to leave an 
apartment which he occupied in the Rue 
Chabanes, and to live in a small house in 
the Allée des Veuves. It has often been 
said, and M. Turquan repeats, that he ac- 
cepted there the hospitality of his wife, 
who owned a house called “La Chau- 
miére” in the Allée. M. Lenétre, who has 
devoted himself to a minute study of the 
Revolutionary period and of the men 
cf the Revolution, says that this is an 
error. 


“He did not, whatever may have been said, 
live in the ‘Chaumiére’; this property, having 
appreciated in value, had been cut up into 
lots. He hired, from a market-gardener, a 
small house with only two windows in front, 
much nearer the Rond Point of the Champs- 
Elysées. He lived there alone with a woman 
servant, without reading or writing. .. . 
He was often encountered under the elms of 
the Avenue, walking with difficulty, for he 
was gouty, with a cane. When he went 
towards the Seine, he stopped there, contem- 
plating the former ‘Chaumiére,’ transformed 
into a public house, which. from an old tree, 
a survivor of the garden of Thérése, took the 
name ‘A l’Acacia.” The place was frequent- 
ed only by wagoners and laundrymen, and 
nobody knew who this sad pedestrian was, 
nor what he was looking at. ‘ Before 
the entrance, now full of people drinking, he 
had seen the horses of the red coach which 
all Paris knew. He saw again by his side 
Thérése, ‘dressed in a cloud,’ smiling, re- 
ceiving mute homage.”’ 


Thérése was now a Princess. After her 
second divorce, she quitted the Chaumiére 
and lived in the Rue de Babylon, in a house 
the gift of Barras. Reichardt, in his curious 
book, ‘A Winter in Paris under the Consul- 
ate,’ gives us an enthusiastic description of 
Thérése in this new period cf her exist- 
ence and of her house. All the decorations 
were in that new style which is now called 
the Empire: 


“The magnificent ebony bed in the bed- 
room is in a severer style than that of Mme. 
Récamier. Like the latter, it is decorated 
with pretty gilt bronzes. But the canopy of 
the bed is higher; it has the form of a 
round tent, and is supported by the beak 
of a gilt pelican—a form imported from 
Egypt. The curtains are of white and crim- 
son satin, with gilt borders, hanging in 
large folds to the floor. The whole room is 
decorated with fine bas-reliefs.”’ 


The good Reichardt describes even the 
head-dress of Mme. Cabarrus, her gown, her 
laces; he seems to have completely fallen 
under her charm. So did the Count Joseph 
de Caraman, who was married to her on the 
15th Thermidor, year xiii. of the Republic, 
July 18, 1805. He was thirty-three years 
old, the son of a former General of the 
French armies; Thérése was thirty-two 
years old at the time. They left for Italy, 
to settle in Tuscany the affairs of the suc- 
cession of the Prince de Chimay, as the 
Count de Caraman was his heir. They were 
received at the court of the Queen of Etru- 
ria, where Mme. de Caraman was much ad- 
mired. 

The principality of Chimay, a place in 
Hainaut, belonged successively to the houses 
of Croy, of Arenberg, of Hennin. A Count 
Riquet de Caraman married the only daugh- 
ter of Prince Hennin d’Alsace, and it was 
thus that the principality of Chimay fell to 
the house of Chimay. Madame de Caraman 
had had only a civil marriage, and, at the 
beginning of the Restoration, she wished to 
have a religious marriage. It was neces- 
sary, however, that the acte de décés of her 
first husband, Fontenay, should be produced. 
Fontenay died very conveniently for her; 





the religious ceremony was performed, and 
her position in the world became better as- 
sured. For a long time Count de Caraman 
did not assume his title of Prince de Chi- 
may, though he was owner of the princi- 
pality of Chimay. The Countess signed her 
letters Caraman-Chimay. She consulted 
friends, many of whom advised her to 
remain simply Madame de Caraman. 
Another, who was more experienced, 
told her to have cards engraved with 
“Prince and Princess de Chimay” and 
leave them at the doors of her ac- 
quaintances. ‘People will talk about it 
for a week; the week after, you will be 
Prince and Princess de Chimay.’ When 
Tallien heard of this, he said: ‘She can do 
what she likes; she will always in history 
remain Madame Tallien.’’ 

They met each other, perforce, when their 
daughter Thermidor was married to Félix de 
Narbonne-Pelet. We read in a letter of M. 
Boucher de Perthes, who was at the wed- 
ding: 

“The wedding took place nearly with closed 
doors. It was necessary that TFallien should 
be there, as the father. So he was face to 
face with his ex-wife. After the ceremony, 
Mme. de Chimay offered to take him back to 
his house in the Allée des Veuves. He accept- 
ed, and took a seat by her in her carriage. 
On arriving before the H6étel de Caraman, 
Mme. de Chimay, who did not wish to go as 
far as the Champs-Elysées, stopped her ber- 
lin and was about to alight from it when the 
door was opened. M. de Chimay, who was 
just coming home, advanced his hand towards 
his wife; he met Tallien’s hand. The situa- 
ticn was awkward. Thinking that Tallien 
wished to accompany his daughter to the end, 
he begged him to enter. Tallien, though he 
was himself moved, did not wish to answer 
politeness with refusal, and accepted. .\ col- 
lation was served; you may judge if it was a 
gay one, and if the eyes of the party 
often left their plates. The Princess was 
the least embarrassed, and did the honors 
nobly, for she has not only the beauty, but 
the air, the voice, and the manners of a 
queen.”’ 


The Princess de Chimay lived in affluence 
and luxury till the 15th of January, 1835. 
As for Tallien, after the marriage of his 
daughter, he found himself alone again in 
his little house in the Allée des Veuves. 
He led a very solitary life. He formed a lit- 
tle library, and collected documents on the 
Revolution. Pasquier tells us that he met 
him once in 1820, on the quays of the Seine, 
discussing with a bouquiniste the price of a 
set of the Ami des Citoyens. It was his 
own paper, edited during the Revolution. 
Pasquier told him that he had long looked 
for a set. ‘‘Allow me to offer you the last 
in existence,’ said Tallien. Pasquier says 
that he did not dare to offer him money 
on the spot. He spoke of Tallien the same 
evening to Louis XVIII.; the King said to 
him: “Pasquier, go to Tallien and beg him 
to accept a pension of a hundred louis from 
my privy purse.” Tallien accepted it; he 
was reduced to poverty. He did not live long 
after meeting with Pasquier, for he died No- 
vember 16, 1820, without any other. assist- 
ance than that of his woman servant. No- 
body noticed his disappearance. The Jour- 
nal des Débats announced his death in a few 
lines: ‘“The immense service which he render- 
ed to his country on the ninth Thermidor 
will procure pardon for a vote which he 
explated by six years of regret. He would 
have been reduced to the most absolute dis- 
tress without the help of an august benefac- 
tor.” 
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Correspondence. 


ROOSEVELT’S VERIEST NONSENSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In his recent campaign speech in 
Akron, O., Gov. Rooseveit said: 


‘The talk about the Filipinos having prac- 
tically achieved their independence is, of 
course, the veriest nonsense. Aguinaldo, 
who has turned against us, owed his return 
to the islands to us. It was our troops, 
and not the Filipinos, who conquered the 
Spaniards.” 


That the Filipino insurgents had a status 
as belligerents, and that their presence and 
acts contributed materially to the sur- 
render of Manila and the Spanish army, is 
evident from a number of admissions made 
by both the American and the Spanish Peace 
Commissioners, and published in the official 
report of their proceedings. The Spanish 
Commissioners spoke as follows: 

“The status quo was altered, and continues 
being altered with daily increasing gravity 
to the prejudice of Spain, by the Tagalo 
rebels, who formed during the campaign 
and still form an auxiliary force to the 
regular American troops,’’ etc. (Mem. an- 
nexed to Protocol I.) 

“In spite of a blockade by sea and the 
siege by land, the former by the American 
fleet and the latter by forces commanded by 
a native encouraged and assisted by the 
American Admiral,’’ etc. (Mem. annexed to 
Protocol XII.) 

“Spanish prisoners held in the possession 
of the American forces and their auxiliaries, 
the insurgents of Cebu and the Philippines’’ 
(Mem. annexed to Protocol XVI.) 


The American Commissioners were even 
more frank and generous in their recogni- 
tion of the insurgents. In the memorandum 
attached to Protocol XIII. they say: 

“The city [Manila] was closely besieged on 
the land side by the insurgents. It was in 
extremity for provisions, and the insurgents 
controlled the water supply. The Spanish 
forces had been unable to raise the siege, 
and therefore could not escape from the city 
on the land side. The city was blockaded 
by the American fleet; the fleet of Spain 
had been destroyed, and there was no es- 
cape for her troops by water.” 


In their memorandum annexed to Proto- 
col XV. they speak thus: 

“The Spanish Commissioners have them- 
selves, in an earlier stage of these negotia- 
tions, spoken of the Filipinos as our allies. 
This is not a relation which the Government 
of the United States intended to establish; 
but it must at least be admitted that the 
insurgent chiefs returned and resumed their 
activity with the consent of our military and 
naval commanders, who permitted them to 
arm with weapons which we had captured 
from the Spaniards, and assured them of 
fair treatment and justice.” 


Furthermore, on September 5, 1898, when 
Spain, not yet realizing that she would have 
to ‘‘cede” the Philippines, asked our Gov- 
ernment for the release of the Spanish sol- 
diers captured in Manila in order that they 
might be employed in putting down the re- 
bellion, the Department of State refused 
the request, “in view of the fact that, for 
some time before the surrender of Manila, 
the Spanish forces in that city were be- 
sieged by the insurgents by land while the 
port was blockaded by the forces of the 
United States by sea.”” Even the treaty of 
peace (art. vi.) obligates the United States 
“to undertake the release of all Spanish 
prisoners in the hands of the insurgents in 
Cuba and the Philippines’’—thus putting 
both rebel armies on the same footing. 

Surely Gov. Roosevelt cannot deny that 





the Filipinos contributed to the conquest 
of the Spaniards. Indeed, it cannot be 
doubted that (after Dewey had annihilated 
the Spanish fleet) the Filipino army was en- 
tirely competent to take Manila and libe- 
rate their native land—what the Cubans 
could not have done in Cuba. The Ameri- 


| can Commissioners say (Mem. to Protocol 
| XIII.): “The world knows that the attack 


{on Manila] was only delayed to protect 
he city and its Spanish inhabitants from 
the dreaded vengeance of the insurgents." 
President McKinley (as reported by Am- 
bassador Cambon on July 31) said the 
same: “If the American forces retain up 
to now their respective positions, it is in 
obedience to a duty imposed upon me in 
favor of residents and foreigners by the 
progress of the Tagalo insurrection.” In 
other words, we kept the Filipinos back, and 
they held back because they trusted us. 

Finally, in one of the cheap American 
magazines of the current year (I forget 
which one) there appeared an article by 
Eduard André, who was Belgian Consul at 
Manila during the siege, and who conducted 
the negotiations for surrender between the 
Spaniards and the American. The article 
was worth preserving as an historical docu- 
ment. A reading of it makes it evident 
that the Filipino army was quite a factor 
in the siege and surrender of Manila. 

God knows that no deeper sorrow has 
come upon our people since our own civil 
war than this, that we are arrayed in arms 
against a people whom ‘‘we assured of fair 
treatment and justice,’’ and who ask and 
fight for the right of self-government. Our 
natural sympathy is with all rebels, for we 
were rebels—with Boers, Irish, Poles, Fili- 
pinos. The men who substituted the word 
“cede” for the word “relinquish’’ in that 
clause of the peace treaty which relates to 
the Philippines, will get a sharp lesson as 
soon as the plain American people can get 
at the ballot-box. 

DAVID JESSUP DOHERTY, M.D. 

Cuicaao, September 28, 1899. 





CHARLESTON IN 1757. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Notices of Charleston in colonial 
days are so few in number and meagre in 
matter that I send you an account written 
in 1757. The writer was a companion of 
Washington in the frontier war with the 
French, and had gone with a Virginia regi- 
ment into Carolina. He served well, but 
became politically ambitious and went to 
Pngland, where he was agent for the Ohio 
Company, nearly succeeding in destroying 
its claims by uniting with another company 
having more influential backing. His act 
was disavowed by the Ohio Company, and 
he became an applicant for the governor- 
ship of Florida. Later he was a Loyalist, 
and was in Paris as a paid spy and agent of 
the British Government. 

I add a letter copied many years ago from 
a manuscript in the Lee collection, and a 
third paper, the source of which I do not 
recall, unless it was in the Ford collection. 
The three papers are complementary to one 
another. WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 

Boston, September 5, 1809. 





GEORGE MERCER TO WASHINGTON. 
Dear Colonel 
I wrote you Via Philadelphia a few Days af- 
ter my Arrival, but as We have certain Advice 
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of that Vessel’s calling in at Cape Francois, I 
set down to write you the same as near as 
I can guess, only adding the News that We 
have had in the Interim 

No Doubt you'l expect a particular and au 
thentic Account of this Place and its Inhabit 
ants, I shall endeavor to satisfy you in both 
as far as my Knowledge of Them & Capacity 


will admit, & to begin I never, from Accounts 
| was so much disappointed in my Expectations 
of both. The Town in the first Place is littl 





larger than Wins Burg no Buildings in it to 
compare with our Public ones there, far ‘nfe 

rior to Philadelphia N York, Boston or even 
New Port itself. The Town is built on a Point 
of Land between two Rivers. On the Bay ther: 
are some very good Houses, @ it is from 
thence it shows to the greatest Advantage. The 
rest of the Town is indifferently improved 
many very bad low clapboard Houses upon 
their Principal streets which are in general 
narrow & confined. The Inhabitants, who you 
remember were esteemed the polite & genteel 
est People on the Continent, are egregiously mis 
represented. I believe tho they will mend for 
i find a considerable Alteration since I first 
came here, but they never will come up to the 
Character given Them What adds to mak: 
this Place at present disagreeable is that most 
of the Gent of Note are out at their Ind'go 
Plantations, so that we have nothing left but 
a Set of trading Ones, who esteem you for 
Nothing but your Money, & who don't very 
genteely treat you for that. Youl be surprized 
I have “not yet mentioned the fair Oucg. I! 
wish 1 coud call] Them so, I assure you they 
are very far inferior to the Beauties of our 
own Country, & as much on the Reserve as in 
any Place I ever was, occasioned by the Mul 
tiplicity of Scandal which prevails here; for the 
chief of your Entertainment even in the best 
Houses & at the first Introduction is upon that 
agreeable Subject, then you hear the Terma 
gant the Inconstant, the Prude & Coquette the 
fine Gent & the fine Lady laid off in their most 
beautiful Colors, with their Observations if they 
had so behaved (which you are sure of hav 
ing the Pleasure to hear at the next House 
you go to) what they shoud think of Them- 
selves—in short two Families here are suf 
ficient to inform you of the Character of every 
one in the Piace. A great Imperfection here 
too, is the bad Shape of the Ladies. Many of 
Them are crooked & have a very bad Air 

I am afraid 1 have tired your Patience @& 
doubt not but you are as much disappointed at 
reading This, as I was at having an Opportun! 
ty of writing it to you. 

The many Favors my dear Colone)] that I hav« 
received at your Hands woud make Me blush 
at begging an Addition to Them, did I not 
know your Goodness in excusing such Free 
doms. I believe you are very sensible of the 
Governors great Inclination to deprive Me of 
any Thing that he genteely coud, and | am 
certain that he woud be glad of an Opportunity 
of putting any One over my Head, but I hope 
S you will be kind enough to see Me Jus 
tice done in that Respect. You are the only 
Friend I have to apply to at this Distance, & 
in whose Power it is to assist Me. I rely sole 
ly upon your Goodness in Case of a Vacancy, 
as it is now my Right, thro your Friendship, 
to see Me prefered in Turn. 

We have Advice here and it seems to be well 
attested that the Austrian Army met with a 
total Defeat. They had upwards of 7000 taken 
Prisoners about 9000 killed in the Field above 
200 Pieces of Cannon and all their Field Equip- 
age fell into the Hands of the Prussians, who 
immediately entered Prague Sword in Hand, 
where they made Prisoners & killed the great- 
est Part of the Austrian Army who had taken 
Refuge there. You will I hope hear it confirm- 
ed e’er you see this. No one doubts it here, 

I take the Liberty to mention the Inconve- 
nience which I see must necessarily arise if 
the Troops are not properly clothed again next 
Year. They make a very good Appearance here, 
and are much esteemed for their orderly Be 
havior. They are extreamly well satisfied at 
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their present Situation, besides their usual Al- 
lowance in Virg* of 1 lb of Meat & Bread per 
Day, they get % pt. of Rum 1 pt. of Rice, & 
pt. Pease Pepper Salt & Vinegar beside Greens 
of some Kind every Day. 

We have met with a Set of very genteel pret- 
ty Officers here of the Royals. Harmony & 
Unanimity prevail greatly among Us, and there 
is no Demand made for Necessaries for their 
own Troops in which ours are not joined. We 
do Duty of all Kinds with Them, & our Men 
are exercised in Battalion w' theirs. 

As I know the Major Tulliken is an Acquaint- 
ance of yours I need not say any Thing in his 
Praise, as every one who knows him, must 
immediately discover the polite well bred Gent, 
as well as the good & diligent officer in Him. 
He is much esteemed here by Civil & Military. 

Col® Bouquet I shoud have done Injustice to, 
to have omitted particularly in my Letter. He 
is I believe well acquainted with his Duty a 
good natured sensible Man, very obliging to 
all under h!s Command, and the only one of the 
Foreigners I am told on whom his Lordship 
much depends. In short we are looked upon 
in quite another Light by all the officers than 
we were by Gen’ Braddo@k or Mt Orme, and 
do our Duty equally without any Partiality or 
particular Notice taken of one more than the 
other. I conceive great Hopes of our living 
here vastly happy so soon as the chief Fami- 
lies of this Place resume their Post in Town, 
their Absence now I assure you makes the 
Town very unsociable. Nothing but ,the good 
Harmony that subsists among ourselves woud 
make it tolerable. 

It is a very odd Method of judging but how- 
ever tis the Plece upon which most of the 
World goes, and therefore to find ourselves 
judged for the Errors or Imperfections of others 
is not very unaccountable, but we have been 
told here by the officers that nothing ever gave 
them such Surprize as our Appearance at en- 
tering Hampton, for expecting to see a Parcel 
of ragged disorderly Fellows headed by Of- 
ficers of their own Stamp (like the rest of tne 
Provincials they had seen) behold they saw 
men properly disposed who made a good, & 
Soldier like Appearance and performed in every 
Particular as well as coud be expected from 
any Troops with officers whom they found to 
be Gent; to see a Sash & Gorget with a genteel 
Uniform, a Sword properly hung, a Hat cock- 
ed, Persons capable of holding Conversation 
where only common Sense was requisite to con- 
tinue the Discourse, and a White Shirt, with 
any other than a black Leather Stock, were 
Matters of great Surprize and Admiration & 
which engaged Them all to give Us a polite 
Invitation to spend the Evening, & after to 
agree to keep us Company which they had de- 
termined before not to do, agreeable to what 
they had practised with the other Provincial 
Troops. We have lost that common Appellation 
of Provincials, & are known here by the Style 
& Title of the Detachment of the Virg* Regi- 
ment. 

They have passed a Vote here for granting a 
Sum for raising 700 Men subject to the Order 
& Disposal of Lord Loudown, have put them 
on the same Establishment with our Troops, 
and have given your old Acquaintance Howarth 
the Command of Them as Lieut Cole & Com- 
andant of the 8° Carolina Provincials. I fear 
they will be a long Time raising, I dare ven- 
ture to engage not before the Act expires 
which is only for 12 Months two of which are 
now lapsed and not one Man recruited, or a 
Commission given out—strange Delay. 

I cant tell what to expect on this Quarter 
this Summer whether Peace, or War—one Day 
they are secure, the next alarmed by hearing 
of a large Embarkation of Troops for Cape 
Frangois, We have had an account of 2 or 3 


several Squadrons with Troops on Board touch. 
ing there, since We have been at this Place. 
Tis known some of Them have gone to the 
Mississippi, they are still under Apprehensions 
but I think without a Cause. 

Our latest News is of so long a Date that 
I imagine it coud be none to you before this 
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will come to Hand. The Defeat of the Aus- 
trians is confirmed. 

In Case of Col® Stephen's Removal from this 
Command wh I believe he is tired of, I hope it 
will be agreeable to you that I shoud suc- 
ceed him, Youl scarce believe that the Colonel 
never appears here but in full dressed laced 
Suits—so great a Change has Carolina pre- 
duced. 

I hope Dear Colonel you’l favor Me with a 
Letter now & then, I assure you nothing woud 
give Me greater Pleasure than to hear fre- 
quently from you. None of our Detachment 
has ever yet received a Line or heard from Vir- 
ginia. 

If { remember well, I informed you before 
that M' Stretch had promised to be particular- 
ly careful of & forward any Letters to or from 
Me. Philadelphia too woud be a ready Con- 
veyance for Letters from your Quarter. 

Virginia has gained great Credit by sending 
Troops here, tis more than any of the other Co- 
lonies or Provinces have done; & I assure you 
our Men behave extreamly well. 

Three or four of our Serjeants will get Com- 
missions in the Charles Town Regiment. 

I fear I have tired your Patience by this, 
therefore beg Leave to conclude & assure you 
that with great Esteem and Respect I subscribe 
myself Dr Colonel 

Your most obliged Friend 
& 
obedient humble Servant 


G° Mercer 
Charles Town } 


August 17" 1757 } 





TO THE EARL OF HILLSBOROUGH. 
My Lord. 

I take the Liberty to inform your Lordship, 
that I have been deprived of the Honour of 
waiting on you for your Commands, by a vio- 
lent Cold, which has confined me twelve Days 
to my House. 

As the Government of West Florida is still 
vacaut, I hope your Lordship will not think it 
impertinent in me to renew my Petition for 
that Employment. I have not many Friends 
whom I can ask to second my Application; and 
as your Lordship has been so partial to my 
Sufferings, to honour me with your Protection 
on a former Occasion, their Solicitations would 
intrude on your Lordship’s more necessary En- 
gagements. 

I beg your Lordship will give me Leave again 
to inform you that I served my King in the 
most disagreeable and dangerous War, in Amie- 
rica nine Years, was strongly and particularly 
recommended by the Legislature & Governor 
and Council of Virginia to his Majesty, in Con- 
sequence of my Services and Recommendations, 
was appointed Chief Distributor of Stamps in 
Virginia, an Appointment which in itself cost 
me more than £1000, and on my Return here 
was by an Address of the House of Commons 
generally recommended to, his Majesty for 
some Employment, to which he was most gra- 
ciously pleased to say he would attend, and 
direct such as came within the Intention of it, 
to be provided for; I have been permitted by a 


Memorial to state these Facts to his Majesty. 


long since, and have, my Lord, only now to 
add that I have waited here almost seven 
Years, in Expectation of some Reward for my 
Services or Expences. Thus, Sir, am I circum- 
stanced, and I have presumed to represent my 
Situation to your Lordship, convinced, from 
your known Justice and Benevolence, if you 
think my Pretensions entitle me to ask so 
much, that you will lay Them before my Royal 
Master, and I have the Vanity to hope they 
will procure me all I ask or wish. 

I beg your Lordship will pardon me for 
troubling you so often. I shall make it my 
Study on every Occasion to approve myself 

His Majesty's most faithful & loyal Subject, 

and My Lord, Your Lordships most obedient 

most devoted and most humble Servant, 
G Mercer. 
Holles Street, 
Decr, the 16th 1767. 





TO HIS BROTHER. 
Paris, 10 March, [1779] 


Hearing that your dear Brother is still at 
Nantes, I determine to write to my dear Brother 
again, as I am informed the Fleet will sail 
immediately; and that no later Opportunity can 
offer from hence to overtake it. I do not re- 
collect how many Letters from me Mr. Dick 
is charged with; but I beg when you see Them, 
and are convinced that I have ever endeavoured 
to bind to my Bosom by the most endearing 
Ties my Brothers and Sisters, that you will 
write me one single Letter.in Return; in what- 
ever Style you please, and think I deserve. I 
ask no greater Boon from you: It can do you 
no very great Violence I think, to write, in 
your own Style and Manner, your real Senti- 
ments and Opinion of me, and my Actions—and 
I conjure you to say Nothing but the Truth. If 
I have sinned against you, I wish sincerely to 
know it. If I find myself in the wrong, I shall 
make every Acknowledgment and Reparation 
in my Power—but I shall never quarrel with 
any Man for giving it under his Hand that he 
is my Enemy; On the Contrary I shall com- 
mend him for his Candour; I shall take Care 
after, that he never deceives me. 

I expect and hope to quit this Place soon, 
not only because it is to me an extremely dis- 
agreeable one, but because my Health re- 
quires it. I have been almost blind for a Fort- 
night, and have at this Moment one of my 
Eyes bound up and cataplasmed: A violent 
Inflamation fixed in Them, and I have great- 
ly suffered from it; but the Pain is now ceased, 
and one of Them has resumed its usual Colour 
and Size. The Faculty say the Wound in my 
Arm healed too soon; and has occasioned the 
Humour in my Eyes. They have ordered me tu 
Aix la Chapelle, whither I shall proceed as 
soon as I am in travelling Order, and 
I shall remain there till autumn at least, as 
well for the Benefit of the Waters, as to perfect 
myself in the German Language, which I have 
made a considerable Progress in already, and 
being Master of the French, the other will be 
a Change & Relief; Beside it will be particu- 
larly useful to me, should I determine to go 
into Trade, whenever a Peace is made with 
America. 

If you address me as 6 contra M Panchaud 
will always forward my Letters to me where- 
ever Iam. If Heaven would send a Peace tw 
America and England, I shall immediately re- 
turn to this Quarter, that I may be in the Way 
of News, ready to take such Ships as may be 
necessary. As you may suppose I am tho- 
roughly acquainted with your Writing, it will 
be unnecessary for you to sign your Name 
to any Letter, you may chuse to favour me 
with. 

Mr. Adams, one of the last Commissioners 
here, having been superseded by the sole ap- 
pointment of Dr. F{ranklij]n as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, has left Paris to return to America 
—to complain, I am told, grievously—but I 
know not what about. It was not well to 
give Power to one; the Triumvirate, it is said, 
agreed but illy together, and but little better 
with the Subjects of America who fell into 
their Hands here. To the great Prejudice and 
Scandal of the Appointment and Name of Am- 
bassadors they all quarreled with each other, 
and have made Parties against each other—but 
not in their own Favour, or to their own Ad- 
vantage: for I never heard of one of Them 
that was spoken well of. Dr, F—— is well 
spoken of and received among the French, as a 
Philosopher. He is very old, and it is aston- 
ishing the C[ongres]s should not have appoint- 
ed a Secretary to the Ambassy here, for should 
the Dr. die—it would be six Months at least 
before another could arrive here to fill his 
Place, 

Every one must see the Confusion that would 
occasion should it happen at this Juncture, 
Do you imagine there is a Man in Virginia 
who would believe, were he ever to have Ad- 
mission to the Record of Con[gres]s that— 

[Rest of MS. wanting.] 
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Notes. 


Francis P. Harper’s fall announcements 
include number three of the “American Ex- 
plorers’” series, ‘On the Trail of a Spanish 
Pioneer,’ being the diary of Francisco Gar- 
ces, missionary priest, in his travels 
through Sonora, Arizona, and California, 
1775-76, now first translated and carefully 
edited, with plates and maps, by Dr. Elliott 
Coues; ‘Essays in*Librarianship and Biblio- 
graphy,’ by Dr. Richard Garnett; Cennino 
Cennini’s ‘Art of the Old Masters,’ newly 
translated by Christiana J. Herringham; a 
new edition of Cripps’s ‘Old English Plate,’ 
revised and enlarged; ‘Good Citizenship,’ 
twenty-one essays edited by the Rev. J. E. 
Hand and Canon Gore; ‘Naval Yarns of 
Sea-Fights, Wrecks, Etc.,’ collected and ed- 
ited by W. H. Long; and ‘A Cockney in Ar- 
cadia,’ by Harry A. Spurr. 

Further announcements by Macmillan Co. 
are ‘Greek Terracotta Statuettes,’ by A. G. 
Murray of the British Museum; ‘Romances 
of‘ Roguery,’ by Frank Wadleigh Chandler; 
‘More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ by 
Mrs. C. W. Earle, author of ‘Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,’ and a series of Ma- 
nuals of English Composition, by Prof. 
Edwin Herbert Lewis of the University of 
Chicago. 

‘Pictures and Poems by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti,” compiled with an introduction by 
Fitz Roy Carrington, and “The Worldly Wis- 
dom of Chesterfield,’ gathered by W. L. 
Sheppard, are to be issued by R. H. Russell. 

Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston, pro- 
mise shortly ‘From Yauco to Las Marias,’ a 
story of the campaign in western Porto Rico 
by the Independent Regular Brigade under 
Brig.-Gen. Schwan, told by Private Karl 
Stephen Herrmann; ‘The Sicilian Idylls of 
Theocritus,’ translated into English lyric 
measure by Marion Mills Miller; ‘Julia 
Marlowe,’ by John D. Barry, volume one in 
the “Sock and Buskin Biographies’; ‘French 
Portraits,’ appreciations of latter-day 
French writers by Vance Thompson; ‘Old 
Madame, and Other Tragedies,’ by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford; ‘The House of the Sor- 
cerer,’ a story of negro life, by Haldane 
McFall, stepson of Mrs. Sarah Grand, au- 
thor of the ‘Heavenly Twins’; ‘Pepys’s 
Ghost,’ by Edwin Emerson, jr.; ‘Camp Ar- 
cady,’ by Floy Campbell; ‘Vassar Stories,’ 
the Century’s prize story, by Miss Grace 
Margaret Gallaher; ‘The Price of Blood,’ an 
extravaganza, written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle; ‘The Fairy Spinning-Wheel,’ 
from the French of Catulle Mendés; ‘The 
Sirens Three,’ by Walter Crane; and ‘Illus- 
trated Ditties of the Olden Time,’ a re- 
print. 

A revised edition of Dr. Richard G. Moul- 
ton’s ‘Literary Study of the Bible’ is in the 
press of D. C. Heath & Co, 

Another volume will shortly be published 
by the Public Record Office, London, of the 
Calendars of State Papers, Colonial Series. 
Its contents will cover the period 1685 to 
1688, while considerable progress has been 
made in calendaring the papers of the years 
1689-'90-'’91, and '92 for another volume which 
will probably appear at the end of 1900 or 
early in 1901. The documents already dealt 
with afford ample materials for a history of 
the Revolution of 1688, as regards its ef- 
fects upon the colonies. The. work is in 
the thoroughly competent hands of the Hon. 
J. W. VWortescue, a younger son of Earl 





Fortescue, fast building up a solid reputa- 
tion as an historian. The first two volumes 
of Mr. Fortescue’s ‘History of the British 
Army’ will appear in the course of Novem- 
ber or December. They bring the story 
down to 1763. The work will be completed, 
down to 1870, in two subsequent volumes. 
| With the materials at his command, Mr. 
Fortescue could have easily filled ten vol- 
umes instead of the two. 

A recent number of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Oriental Society (Vol. 53, Heft 2) 
contains the important announcement that 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate propose to pub- 
lishanexhaustive and scientifically arranged 
indextothenames in the‘Mahabharata,’ with 
short explanations, compiled by S. Sérensen, 
Ph.D., at the price of seven shillings and 
sixpence for each of the twelve parts, the 
whole to fill about 1,100 quarto pages; pro- 
vided that a sufficient number of subscribers 
are secured. Prof. Geldner publishes this 
appeal, and warmly approves of it. 

Very well worth reprinting, and attrac- 
tively reprinted by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is 
Abraham Hayward's sometime famous 
Quarterly Review essay on ‘The Art of Din- 
ing.’ No one will dine by any rules here 
given, so far as mere receipts for cooking 
are concerned, and it may be doubted if Mr. 
Hayward was an epicure. In fact, he de- 
clared himself comparatively indifferent to 
eating, and said that he would not eat half 
the dishes mentioned in his article if he 
were paid for it. But his essay is none the 
less delightful on that account, and its elab- 
orate Johnsonian periods give dignity to an 
occupation which, on the whole, very well 
deserves it. Diners and dinners are treated 
con amore, and the pleasures of refined fes- 
tivity are enlarged upon with judicious and 
appreciative comment. 

‘Adam Smith’ is the contribution of Mr. 
Hector C. Macpherson to the ‘Famous 
Scots” series published by the Scribners. 
As a biography it is inadequate, whatever 
value it has being due to extracts from Mr. 
Rae’s excellent book. As an attempt to 
connect Adam Smith’s principles with a 
theory of evolution, it is more interesting, 
although not at all impressive. 

‘The Young Citizen,’ by the Rev. C. F. 
Dole (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), has 
merit beyond most books of its class as 
emphasizing the distinctions between true 
patriotism and the chauvinism which is of- 
ten passed off as the genuine article. The 
book is intended as a reader for the school 
and home, and aims to encourage “the 
warm ethical and patriotic feeling, which 
moves instinctively with the growing con- 
sciousness of the child, that right and 
wrong are involved in politics.” The il- 
lustrations are in many cases poor and in- 
appropriate. 

From the Macmillan Co. we receive two 
small volumes entitled ‘State Trials: Poli- 
tical and Social,’ by H. L. Stephen, The 
editor states that, after making his selec- 
tion, he became aware that Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen, in his ‘Hours in a Library,’ had 
chosen for notice precisely the trials here 
reported. There is enough difference, how- 
ever, in the character of the works to 
make their identity of subject immaterial. 
The editor of these volumes has confined 
his task to the selection of passages to be 
transcribed bodily from Howell’s pages, to 
| providing connecting links between them, 

and to supplying such notes as may 
| enable the reader to understand the 














facts which resulted in the interven- 
tion of the State. The most im- 
portant of the trials summarized are those 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, Charles I., the Re- 
gicides, Lord Russell, and the Earl of War- 
wick. There are as many more in which 
the names of the defendants are less noted, 
but which are not the less interesting for 
the light they throw on the jurisprudence of 
the past. as well as on its beliefs and pre- 
judices. 

When ‘On Many Seas,’ by Herbert Elliott 
Hamblen, made its appearance, it was such 
a complete, convincing, and conclusive nar- 
rative of personal experience that it was 
evident that the author could never again 
employ the same episodes so effectively 
‘The Yarn of a Bucko Mate’ (Scribners) 
confirms this forecast. In this story, as in 
others that he has written which relate 
to the sea, Mr. Hamblen is technically ac- 
curate in describing the handling of a ship 
under all emergencies; he is equally accu- 
rate in his descriptions of the former bru- 
tality of the mates of Western ocean 
ships to the men under their command 
When he strays from these topics, and, in 
order to pad out his volume, tells of ad- 
ventures (to-day) on the west coast of 
South America possible only in the palmy 
time of pirates or freebooters, then we 
must cease to take Mr. Hamblen seriously. 

Madame Zenaide A. Ragozin, who is al- 
ready known by her books in the “Story of 
the Nations” series as an expert and trust- 
worthy popularizer, has just issued a little 
primer of the beginnings of history (‘A His- 
tory of the World: Earliest Peoples.’ New 
York: William Beverley Harrison). It can be 
heartily commended as an honest and suc- 
cessful attempt to make the cave-dwellers, 
the lake-dwellers, the mound-builders, and 
the historical civilization of the valley of 
the Euphrates, the Sumero-Accadians, Se- 
mites, etc., intelligible and interesting to 
children. The style is excellent for its pur- 
pose; the illustrations could hardly be bet- 
ter chosen or reproduced; the pronunciation 
of the proper names is indicated according 
to the method of the ‘Century Cyclopedia of 
Names.’ Other volumes are promised to 
carry the history down. 

Mr. Clemens has just accused the Jews of 
a lack of organization. The latest book is- 
sued by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America (‘The American Jewish Year-Book, 
5660, September 5, 1899, to September 23, 
1900,’ edited by Cyrus Adler) tends to roll 
away that reproach, or, rather, to show its 
falseliood so far as the accusation could 
be truly a_ reproach. Without doubt 
this book will be extremely useful. It con- 
sists of a calendar marking Sabbaths, feati- 
vals, fasts, and Scripture portions, pp. 1-13; 
two short historical sketches—very sketchy, 
indeed—of the past year in this country and 
in Europe as it affected the Jews, pp. 14-33; 
a directory of national organizations, pp. 
34-104, of local organizations, pp. 195-270; 
a bibliography of Jewish periodicals, past 
and present, published in the United States, 
pp. 271-282; statistics of population, pp. 283- 
285; and a chronological list of leading 
events of the past year. The accuracy of the 
directories which form the raison d'étre of 
the book can be tested only by use. The 
historical sketches range from immigration 
statistics through Zionism and Dreyfus to 
Zangwill. On pp. 42-49 there is an extremely 
interesting account of the activities of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund. Pages 99-104, by 
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means of the two organizations, the Ortho- 
dox Congregational Union and the Union of 
Hebrew Congregations, illustrate the deep 
cleft in Judaism. It would be hard to find 
flatter opposition than between ‘‘We protest 
against the idea that we are merely a reli- 
gicus sect, and maintain that we are a na- 
tion, though temporarily without a national 
home” (p. 100), and ‘‘The Jews are not a 
nation, but a religious community’”’ (p. 103). 
The book may thus be commended, not only 
to Jews in search of information as to their 
own congregations and societies, but also 
to all who wish to understand the diverging 
aims and varying attitudes of mind to be 
found among American Israelites. The Zion- 
ist movement is coming to be of sufficient 
general political importance to repay study. 
A Juden-staat in Palestine under German 
protection and Turkish suzerainty would 
raise curious problems. 

The names attached to ‘A Text-Book of 
General Physics,’ by Charles S. Hastings and 
Frederick E. Beach (Ginn & Co.), are a suf- 
ficient guarantee that it has considerable 
merits. Prof. Hastings’s favorite subject of 
optical instruments receives two chapters. 
An attentive perusal of the whole book has 
not greatly impressed us with its perspicuity. 
Many objections might be made to the 
chapters on the all-important matter of dy- 
namics, which are quite inadequate to the 
needs of students. 

‘Psychology in the Schoolroom,’ by T. F. 
G. Dexter and A.H.Garlic (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), is perhaps as good a book as could 
be expected in the present transitional stage 
both of the science and of the art to which 
it relates. It has a pedagogical formalism 
which seems to contemplate a very immature 
state of mind on the part of the intending 
teacher who is to study it. 


Dr. Maurice de Fleury, author of ‘Le 
Corps et l’Ame de ]’Enfant’ (Paris: A. Colin 
& Cie.), is one of those who look to imi- 
tation of the Anglo-Saxons as a curative 
agent for the malady of France. We are not 
called upon to express an opinion about that, 
though the French are not the only people 
among whom vanity mistakes itself for 
honor. The book contains a great deal of 
good sense so expressed as to make the 
reader think it ought to be commonplace; 
and in truth there is no great novelty in it. 

The particular originality of M. Jean 
Schopfer’s book, ‘Le Voyage Idéal en Italie’ 
(Paris: Perrin & Cie.), which has just 


appeared, is, that in giving an _ itine- 
rary of six months’ travel he does not 
follow a geographical order, which, in 
its brusque transitions from ancient to 
modern, pagan to Christian, produces, 
he believes, a confused and unpleasant 
impression. He traces instead the ideal 


journey that could be made by any amateur 
who wished to establish a chronological se- 
quence in the great periods of art as they 
are manifested in the cities of Italy. ‘‘My 
sole condition,”’ he says, “is that distance 
shall count for nothing.” His starting-point 
is Pestum. From the temple of Poseidon he 
travels for a ten days’ visit to Naples and 
Pompeii; from there to Rome for three 
weeks, and then to Florence for two days, 
keeping always close to the study of the 
antique from its beginning to its decadence, 
and ignoring, for the time being, any later 
art. He then returns to Rome, but blind 


to pagan antiquity, and wholly under the 
influence of St. Paul and the Evangelists. 
He prepares himself by a study of these, 





and of ‘Les Origines du Christianisme,’ ‘Ar- 
chiologie der Altchristlichen Kunst,’ and 
other works on early Christian times, to ap- 
preciate the Coliseum, the Catacombs, and 
the first Christian churches. The next city 
he visits is Ravenna, where there are eight 
churches of the fifth and sixth centuries. A 
journey across the Apennines then brings 
the ideal traveller, by way of Ancona and 
Foligno, to Assisi, “toward which Saint 
Francis prepares the way.” Observing al- 
ways the chronological order, Mr. Schop- 
fer discusses briefly the artistic merit 
of all the important works of the Tus- 
can school from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century, to be studied during two 
months spent at Florence, Pisa, Arrezzo, Si- 
ena, and Lucca. Finally, leaving Tuscany, he 
journeys southwards by way of Siena, San 
Gimignano, and Orvieto, to Rome again for 
a prolonged sojourn. Having thus completed 
his tour, he spends several weeks visiting 
Bologna, Rimini, Milan, Venice, Padua, Fer- 
rara, Naples, and the various other cities 
where all the schools of art may be reviewed 
in a general way. 


‘Consular Reports’ for September contains 
an analysis of the new tariff of Jamaica, and 
shows its effect on trade. There is also a 
long list of the importers of Johannesburg 
in the Transvaal, and interesting reports 
upon the proposed reorganization of the 
German consular service and the education 
of “consular pupils,”” and upon roads in Si- 
lesia, and United States trade in China. 

The Geographical Journal for September 
opens with a description of Patagonia, by 
Dr. F. P. Moreno, the results of his explo- 
rations during the last twenty-six years. 
Among other noteworthy factshecalls atten- 
tion to the remarkable phenomenon of the 
apparently varying watershed. The streams 
on the divide “sometimes flow into the At- 
lantic rivers, and at other times into those 
of the Pacific, their course often depending 
on periods of rain or drought, or the shift- 
ing of sand or shingle, and also, sometimes 
in certain springs, on the action of rodents.”’ 
He believes it possible that a great portion 
of the actual upheaval of the Andean Cordil- 
lera and its vicinity ‘‘took place in very 
modern epochs,” human remains and ruins 
of extensive villages being found at heights 
where man could not now find the means of 
existence. Capt. G. E. Smith describes the 
building of a wagon-road in British East 
Africa to Lake Victoria, which, in connec- 
tion with the railway from Mombasa, now 
furnishes easy and rapid communication be- 
tween Uganda and the coast. It is 400 
miles long, took two years to build, and 
cost $85,000. The growing importance of 
Mantchuria makes Mr. R. T. Turley’s “notes 
of a tour’ in the neutral zone between it 
and Korea known as ‘‘No Man’s Land,” of 
peculiar interest. It is accompanied by an 
admirable map. Gold is quite abundant in 
some of the eastern valleys, the miners be- 
ing numbered by the thousands, and one 
extensive district ‘‘abounds in coal and 
splendid iron and limestone.” 


The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
September contains a plea for the union of 
the Russian and Indian railway systems, by 
building a line through Afghanistan from 
Kushk, the terminus of the Transcaspian 
line, to Chaman, the terminus of the Quetta 
Railway. The distance is only 438 miles, 
the country “presents no engineering dif- 
ficulties of moment,”’ and the journey from 
London to India, which now occupies: sev- 





enteen days, could then be accomplished in 
a week. The article is accompanied by a 
sketch map, showing the routes of the pro- 
jected English, Russian, and German rail- 
ways in central and western Asia. There 
is also an account of Vancouver’s Island, 
the interior of which is still unexplored in 
some places; and notes, with illustrations, 
on the glacial phenomena of Colombia. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen, No. 7, contains 
the conclusion of the elaborate examination, 
by Paul Langhans, of the changes in the 
German and Czech population of northern 
Bohemia, as shown by comparing the census 
returns of 1890 with those of 1880. Other 
articles are on the geology of Haiti, a report 
of a journey in German East Africa, and a 
review of Drygalski’s account of his ex- 
pedition to Greenland. 

Viggo Valdemar Holm, better known un- 
der his pseudonym ‘“‘Woldemar,”’ died in Co- 
penhagen on August 28. Holm was born in 
Elsinore, October 25, 1855. He took the 
theological examination in 1881, and at the 
time of his death was a teacher in one of the 
public schools in Copenhagen. His first puv- 
lication, a volume of poems of no special im- 
portance, appeared in 1884, but his reputa- 
tion was first established by his ‘Curious 
Tales from the Time of the Witches,’ in 
which, with fine art, he reproduced the 
spirit and style of the three centuries pre- 
ceding this. His first drama, ‘‘Gregers,”’ 
was performed at the Royal Theatre with 
some degree of success. 


—The twelfth volume of Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society (1897- 
1899) brings the record down to February 
of the present year, before the new rooms 
of the Society were ready for occupancy. 
Full or partial notice, often with por- 
traits, is taken of several deceased mem-. 
bers, including Justin Winsor, John Amory 
Lowell, Amos A. Lawrence, George S. Hale, 
Edward L. Pierce, and Theodore Lyman. Dr. 
Samuel A. Green makes an important ad- 
dition to previously printed lists of Ame- 
rican imprints during the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and Mr. Andrew McF. Davis acutely 
identifies an overlooked pamphlet’ by 
Thomas Hutchinson on the subject of pa- 
per money—one more example of the un- 
fortunate Governor’s services to his native 
New England. Mr. A. C. Goodell, in pre- 
senting the original draught of.the Address 
to the People of the United States adopted 
at the anti-Texas meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
January 29, 1845, shows that the first part, 
declaring such annexation ‘a plain violation 
of the Constitution,” and that ‘there is 
no constitutional power in any branch of the 
Government, or all the branches of the 
Government, to annex a foreign state to the 
Union,’ was in Daniel Webster’s hand- 
writing. But no further was Webster ready 
to show his hand, and he absented him- 
self from the meeting. Another interest- 
ing communication was made by the Pre- 
sident, Charles Francis Adams, of a copy 
of a letter written to his namesake by John 
Quincy Adams, dated Washington, March 19, 
1838. This document reads like an attempt 
to set the then Massachusetts Represen- 
tative right with posterity regarding the 
Cilley-Graves duel, and his own abstention 
from attacking the practice of duelling at 
that time. His account of the affair is per- 
fectly unpertisan and unsectional, and 
closes with, some pregnant sentences cha- 
racteristic of the Old Man Bloquent: 


“The career of Mr. Cilley,”” says Mr. 
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Adams, “is that of an ambitious Northern 
young man struggling to rise on a South- 
ern platform. His fate is an exemplifica- 
tion of what that sort of ambition may ex- 
pect. He had already announced that he 
had no sympathies for Indians or for hu- 
man beings of a darker hue; and this de- 
claration had already brought him golden 
opinions from the carnation color of the 
South. He seized the first possible oppor- 
tunity to announce and prove himself an 
unerring marksman with the rifle, and to 
select it as his favorite weapon for settling 
his points of honor. The selection of his 
second was as intrepid as that of his in- 
strument. All this was to display to the 
South and West how high he soared above 
the region of Yankee prejudices. A wise 
and just Providence, mysterious in its ways, 
but instructive in its doom, had ordained 
that his experiment should leave a monu- 
mental warning to his successors. May its 
lesson be understood, and not be lost!’’ 

—The fifteen documents which are con- 
tained in volumes xlvii.-]. of the ‘Jesuit Re- 
lations’ (Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co.) 
cover a range of six years, 1661-67, and con- 
sist almost wholly of annual reports or of 
journals kept by the fathers at Quebec. 
Among the papers which are now comprised 
under these two heads, the most important 
one is a statement of the lands held by the 
Society in 1663. No striking change of topic 
thrusts itself upon one’s notice in the Rela- 
tions of Lalemant and Le Mercier. The Iro- 
quois scourge is still the bane of the colo- 
ny and the condition which trammels mis- 
sionary effort. Of all the nations, the Mo- 
hawks are represented as being most hostile 
to the French and Christianity, while the 
Onondagas make fair professions, come on 
embassies, and have been even known to 
rescue French captives from destruction. 
The colony continues to grow, but not so 
rapidly that the arrival of 82 women and 130 
laboring men in October, 1665, is not a great 
event. The military footing of the Lauren- 
tian communities improves with the arrival 
of the Marquis de Tracy and several com- 
panies of soldiers, although attempts to 
punish the Five Nations fail of their pur- 
pose. One watches with interest, in this se- 
cond generation of Jesuit propaganda, the 
character of the Algonquins, who, having 
been Christianized in the days of Champlain, 
were resident at Sillery, near Quebec. Ap- 
parently, their half-agricultural life had not 
enervated them, for Lalemant, in his Rela- 
tion for 1662-’63, describes a victory won by 
them over the Iroquois in which they killed 
a redoubtable chief named Garistatsia, ‘‘the 
Iron.’”’” More remarkable still, they did not 
burn the prisoners taken in the fight, but 
shot them. ‘Reasons of state condemned 
them to death, but Christian piety exempted 
them from the stake.’’ Among the unusual 
occurrences of this period was the great 
earthquake of 1663. Simon describes its ef- 
fects in Nova Scotia, and Lalemant is very 
circumstantial in his account of how, for 
three months, it kept the St. Lawrence white 
and turbid. In observing such phenomena, 
however, the Jesuit Father was not usually 
at his best. 


—Among the numerous scientific parties 
which studded the India zone of totality 
during the solar eclipse of January 22, 1898, 
was one organized on a modest scale by the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Western Bengal Mis- 
sion, of Saint Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
Their meagre resources and the nature 
of their instruments—largely of their own 
device and construction—greatly circum- 
scribed the fleld of their research. Still, 
the diligent Fathers have the noble satis- 
faction, first, of having added a mite of 





useful information to the wealth of evi- 
dence acquired during the last eclipse, and, 
second, of thinking ‘that they were there 
and witnessed it.” In the hope that the 
results of their expedition may be of some 
interest to the general public, the Rev. 
V. de Campigneulles has embodied them in 
a small quarto (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
with fourteen plates, introducing such ele- 
mentary explanations as were necessary to 
a proper understanding of the work accom- 
plished. As neither Calcutta nor Darjeeling 
was favorably placed, the Fathers (a party 
of twenty, including assistants) took up 
their station at Dumraon, near Buxar, close 
on the line of central eclipse. Their equip- 
ment embraced two telescopes and five 
cameras, and the clear Indian skies permit- 
ted their complete operation throughout. 
The volume closes with a chapter on the 
popular Hindu method of regarding an 
eclipse. It is a hard day for the orthodox 
native, who must perforce purify himself 
and his dwelling, prepare and eat his meals 
in a particular way and at discouragingly 
long intervals, give to the poor, and other- 
wise, by similar unpalatable ceremonies, at- 
tempt to avert the anger of Rahu, the mythi- 
cal dragon who attempts on these occa- 
sions to devour both sun and moon. This 
information, however, easily accessible in 
numerous volumes relating to India and its 
customs, is conveyed in rather common- 
place fashion. Of more value are the brief 
summaries of the labors of the other 
eclipse expeditions in India, both native 
and foreign, and the scientific conclusions 
drawn from experiments at Dumraon with 
much care and circumspection. Most of the 
plates, however, ample in number though 
they be, do no credit to either photo- 
grapher or engraver; and a map of the 
eclipse path through India, locating all the 
scientific stations, would have formed a 
welcome addition, let alone a statement of 
the longitude and latitude of the camp at 
Dumraon, nowhere given. 


—In the Leipzig Daheim, No. 44, Ernst 
Niemann has an exceptionally interesting 
study of the origin of the newspaper. The 
well-known Acta Diurna in Rome in the 
time of Cesar has no historical connection 
whatever with latter-day newspaperdom. 
Modern journalism is not of Roman but 
chiefly of Germanic origin. In fact, what 
are now newspapers are really only de- 
velopments of a kind of circulating letters 
which, as early as the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, passed between business 
houses principally in the interests of trade. 
These “‘Zeitungen,” or “‘Tidinge,”” wére writ- 
ten, but not printed. In the greater centres 
of population were found men who made 
it their occupation to send out these re- 
ports, usually to business houses, but often 
also to political and other authorities. Of 
the famous Fugger Zeitung, twenty-eight 
volumes are preserved in the University li- 
brary at Heidelberg. These written circu- 
lar letters, both “ordinari’ and ‘“‘extra- 
ordinari,” as occasion required, became 
almost a regular institution as the postal 
system became generally introduced. Prob- 
ably the strangest thing in connection with 
the history of journalism is the fact that it 
was exceedingly slow to make use of the 
art of printing for its purposes. Indeed, 
almost the whole sixteenth century had 
passed before this innovation was thought 
of, although, during the Reformation 
period, questions of public prominence were 





brought before the people in countless 
tracts, pamphlets etc., often with {llustra- 
tions, but never in the shape of a regularly 
printed periodical. The transition to this 
stage was caused by the publication in 1583 
of the Relatio Historica by Michael von 
Aitzing of Cologne, the success of whose 
printed account of a Cologne church con- 
troversy first suggested the idea of pub- 
lishing every sixth month, at the time of 
the Frankfort Messe, a general report of 
the news. This undertaking soon stimulat- 
ed rival enterprises. Niemann is convinced 
that all efforts to deny to the Germans the 
honor of having originated the modern 
newspaper must fail in the light of unpre- 
judiced historical research. The oldest 
venture of this kind, however, is not, as 
has been generally supposed, the Frankfort 
Journal, but a certain Relation, which ap- 
peared probably in Strassburg, and fifty- 
two numbers of which, dating from the year 
1609, are still found in Heidelberg. The 
Journal was not published till 1615, the 
first English paper, the Weekly News, in 
1622, and the first French journal in 1630. 


—One of the evils of the higher education 
in Russia is that the great bulk of stu- 
dents flock to the two leading universities 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, while the 
attendance at the other seven is proportion- 
ally too small. The Minister of Education has 
recently decided that henceforth gymnasial 
graduates shall attend onlythe university of 
their own educational district; and in case 
their own district has no institution of this 
grade, the instructions decide where they 
are to go. This will seriously affect the 
attendance at St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
but raise that of the other universities. 
Again, the rescript determines just how 
many students are to be allowed to be ma- 
triculated in the coming scholastic year in 
the law, the medical, and the physico-ma- 
thematical faculties. Prince Meshisherski, 
the well-known editor of the Grasdanin, 
approves these measures, but thinks that 
even more radical steps in educational re- 
form should be taken. “The number of 
gymnasia and progymnasia in Russia,” he 
says, “should be decreased by more than 
one-half, so that in future the influx of 
students insufficiently prepared and the 
higher education of those unworthy of the 
privilege would be at one blow put an end 
to. These gymnasia and progymnasia 
should be supplanted by schools with short- 
er courses, which would give thousands of 
our young men of the middle and lower 
classes the education they need for the 
practical affairs of life. So long as this 
step, so necessary for the salvation of Rus- 
sia, is not taken, we shall gradually be 
heightening the unavoidable danger to Rus- 
sia which consists in the fact that only 
about one-third of the university graduates 
are really useful men, while two-thirds con- 
stitute a terrible contingent of intelligence 
without proper foundation or nationality, 
which eventually will, by an irresistible law, 
constitute the revolutionary element in the 
empire.” 


SNELL’S FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Snell. 
{Periods of European Literature, edited 
by Prof. Saintsbury, Vol. III.j] Scribners. 
1899. Pp. xi, 428. 

When, in 1369, that sagacious Prince Gian 

Galeazzo solemnized, at Milan, the flat- 
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tering alliance between Violanta, his daugh- 
ter, and the Duke of Clarence, the occa- 
sion was graced by the presence of no less 
than three of the five most distinguished 
writers of the fourteenth century—Petrarch, 
Chaucer, and Froissart. The fourth, Boc- 
eaccio, though not far off, may have been 
too poor or too republican to join in the 
festivities. The fifth and greatest, Dante, 
then long dead, was revered by all of the 
others, except, perhaps, the Frenchman; yes, 
even by Petrarch—suspected of jealousy— 
who solemnly affirms that he ‘“‘delighted in 
both the thought and style’ of the poet. 
Few of us could readily add a sixth name 
to this list, for even if Wiclif’s, Langland’s, 
and Villani’s occurred to us, they would but 
make clear the supremacy of the five above 
mentioned. So Mr. Snell seems plausible 
when he closes his book with the words: 

“Were I in love with paradox, I should 
say of the fourteenth century that it was 
not, as regards literature, a great age, but 
that it was an age of great men. In order 
to be great, an epoch must be solid, homo- 
geneous; and the fourteenth century is a 
bundle of contradictions. But the greatness 
of individual writers—Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caecio, Froissart, Chaucer—is beyond reach 
of cavil and controversy, being, indeed, all 
the more appreciable by reason of the me- 
diocrity, or less, that serves them for a 
background.” 


But was not the fourteenth century, in 
one respect at least, a period of “solid, ho- 
mogeneous” achievement? Did it not 
behold the revival of classical learn- 
ing in Italy, which was, in the succeeding 
century or so, to exercise the most profound 
influence upon Germany, England, France, 
and Spain? Can any literary event of the 
fourteenth century, even the appearance of 
the ‘Divine Comedy,’ bear any comparison 
in the history of European culture with the 
effects of Humanism as a whole? Yet, 
strangely enough, this escapes our author, 
who is struck by the “fall of Latin as the 
sole, or nearly the sole, gate and garner 
of the fruits of research and _ serious 
thought.’’ The fourteenth century was in- 
deed an era of enfranchisement for the ver- 
nacular languages, but it was at the same 
time the opening of an era of classical 
scholarship, the effect of which upon the 
masters of the various mother-tongues has 
been incalculable. To neglect or obscure this 
renaissance, which Petrarch best represents, 
simply because he and his humanistic disci- 
ples did not and could not produce immortal 
works in the Latin tongue, is to make a his- 
tory of literature synonymous with a his- 
tory not of the literary spirit, but of 
successful literary production. Mr. Snell 
sxives all the attention they merit to the 
Latin pieces of the time—Petrarch’s ‘Afri- 
ca,’ Boecaccio’s ‘De Genealogia Deorum,’ 
and the rest—but the wondrous contrast be- 
tween the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries in their attitude toward classical lite- 
rature he seems not to appreciate fully; and 
yet his object is to afford the reader, ‘‘as it 
were, a ‘bird's-eye view’ of the intellectual 
conditions of the age’’ in which the great 
writers lived. 

The difficulties of writing upon European 
literature nowadays are manifest. The de- 
velopment of philology and of historical cri- 
ticlsm has produced, along with much po- 
sitive truth, a degree of distrust and uncer- 
tainty which embarrasses the conscientious 
writer and distresses his reader, who is too 
often left wriggling upon;the sharp horns of 
a dilemma. Was Dante’s Beatrice ‘a: real 





girl, or, if not, what was she? Was Mistress 
Gemma a termagant, or “‘the gentle lady of 
consolation” who could not, perhaps, always 
conceal a natural irritation that her hus- 
band should openly and consistently cele- 
brate the transcendent virtues of another? 
Did Dino write his chronicle? Is Froissart to 
be conceived as telling his inmost feelings 
in the first, second, or third edition of his 
history? When did Petrarch write his Con- 
fessions? Was he really jealous of Dante? 
When was Chaucer born? Did he know Ita- 
lian? What of Marco Polo? Who was Piers 
Plowman? What does ‘“Favel’’ mean? These 
problems and many others are judiciously 
dealt with by Mr. Snell. He states each 
skilfully, gives some idea of its importance 
and of the views taken by typical scholars, 
and then assists the reader to a provisional 
verdict, dictated by a saving sense of humor 
and proportion. In discussing the important 
matter of verse he is least successful. Sure- 
ly, none but an expert could follow his dis- 
cussion of metre, which presupposes a know- 
ledge of the subject that only the scholar 
possesses. Technical terms are sometimes 
thoughtlessly introduced without explana- 
tion. Many would enjoy and profit by Mr. Snell's 
keen criticisms who are “blandly ignorant’ 
of joc partit, escondig, and abgesang, and 
who might not be ready with a satisfactory 
definition of enjambement or stollen. 

The circumstances in which Mr. Snell first 
meets his reader are unfortunate. Instead 
of a suave greeting, with the usual com- 
monplaces, the first chapter, “The End of 
Court Poetry,’’ plunges us into a considera- 
tion of the bewildering symptoms of decay— 
“signs that are strictly parallel with evi- 
dence of old age in the individual’’—which 
had overtaken the gay poets of the preced- 
ing epoch. The next chapter, “Town-Verse 
and Folk-Song,”’ is a little less dreary. It 
is introduced by a paragraph which gives a 
good idea of the spirit and style of ths 
writer. 

“It has been said that the decline of court 
poetry and the growth of middle-class cul- 
ture are to be regarded, not as independent 
phenomena, but as, on the whole, the same 
thing contemplated from different points of 
view. Much of the literature already re- 
viewed is unmistakably bourgeois. What 
makes it bourgeois is not so much that its 
professors were men of humble station or 
plebeian origin—that is a detail, in itself of 
no great importance—but the triumph of 
matter over manner. The Germans have a 
convenient phrase for expressing this trait— 
I do not know that we have any quite so apt 
—AStoffinteresse. Regarding the tone of the 
new verse (and the remark applies to both 
lyrical and narrative compositions) there is 
revealed a growing strictness, the working 
of a Puritanical spirit.. The citizen was ap- 
preciably more serious than the knight, being 
not so much a social animal delighting in 
feast and song as a man of commerce to 
whom honesty was a thing of weight, and the 
father of a family responsible for its decent 
bringing up. Possibly, also, a substantial 
householder—it was to such that the 
‘masters’ did most commonly resort—accus- 
tomed to impose his ideas on a circle of ad- 
mirers and hangers-on. Morality, love of 
home, power of the purse—out of these three 
factors was evolved the awful notion of re- 
spectability, always and everywhere the mid- 
dle-class fetish." 


Even Dante is ‘‘middle class by virtue of the 
purity of his moral sentiment, by virtue of 
his ‘ecclesiastical-mindedness.’ *’ 

The chapters which follow, upon the “Rise 
of a New Lyric’ and ‘‘Dante,” are pleasant 
and suggestive. The conception of love is 
treated at great length. Mr. Snell, quite 
properly, scorns Signor Bartoli’s opinion 





that “love in our sense is a quite modern 
invention,’”’ unknown to Dante and his con- 
temporaries and discovered by Goethe and 
Byron. The personality of the critic counts 
for much in such matters: “If, like most of 
us, he is a dull, prosaic creature, enamoured 
of success, then he may well be baffled by 
the delicate, shy, all-spiritual homage of the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ content to forego its reward. 
To poets, however, the sentiment is quite in- 
telligible.” The great historic value and 
interest of the ‘Convivio,’ a first effort to- 
wards a popularization of science, is missed 
by Mr. Snell, who, like his predecessors, 
esteems it chiefly “for the aid which it af- 
fords towards deciphering the more difficult 
passages of the ‘Commedia.’ ”’ 

Petrarch’s personality is admirably de- 
picted. His seeming insincerities, upon 
which sundry flippant writers have fondly 
insisted, are properly disposed of in a sen- 
tence or two. ‘‘The truth is, Petrarch at 
each moment writes as he feels. He is a 
slave, not of circumstances, but of his own 
passing mood.’ The poet’s claim to im- 
mortality as a scholar, as the father of 
Humanism, is, however, as already noted, 
almost entirely neglected by the writer, to 
whom the investigations of Voigt, Kérting, 
and De Nolhac are apparently unfamiliar. 

Mr. Snell is inclined to put Boccaccio, “‘the 
educator of his time,” nearly upon the same 
plane as Petrarch: 

“In disposition, however, Boccaccio was the 
antipodes of a schoolmaster. He did not ex- 
ist to teach, to inculcate prudence and mo- 
rality. He existed to enjoy; and because he 
found pleasure the ideal of antiquity, there- 
fore antiquity interested him. From the 
charnel-house of the unlovely Middle Age 
the voluptuous Florentine hastened with 
nimble foot into the parterre of the old world, 
radiant with nature and with art. Filled 
with the spirit of revolt, he did without 


paltering what Petrarch did with hesitancy 
and fear.’’ 


This is unfair to Petrarch in so far as 
his nature, more profoundly religious than 
his friend’s, would never have surrendered 
to superstitious fears as did Boccaccio upon 
a certain memorable occasion. 

The last third of Mr. Snell’s volume is 
devoted to “The Well of English,’ Chaucer 
and Gower to the ‘‘Chroniclers and Travel- 
lers,”’ Villani, Dino, Marco Polo, Maunde- 
ville; and closes with a somewhat misty 
chapter upon ‘“‘Allegory, Mysticism, and Re- 
form,” which, the writer holds, tended to 
coalesce. 

The book before us has the sterling merits 
of scholarship, breadth, clearness, keen in- 
sight, humor, originality, and sincerity. The 
author has, however, found it necessary to 
resort to the most artificial nexus in order 
to give his heterogeneous themes a facti- 
tious literary unity; and it is a little hard 
at times to sympathize with his ideas of 
proportion. A good many details are insert- 
ed here and there which do not help us to 
estimate better the creations of the several 
writers. On the other hand, those things 
which we should know in order to see just 
why the five literary heroes of the century 
are really great and their works deservedly 
immortal, are by no means always given us 
by Mr. Snell, who seems to view his readers 
as he might a literary acquaintance at the 
club. He assumes much in order not to bore 
the well-instructed listener, uses the most 
colloquial terms—‘‘making a ‘good thing,’ 
“ ‘netting’ 430,000 ducats,” “goings on, of 
the Flagellants,” “‘ ‘shows up’ the ill breed- 
ing,” etc.in short, treats us as men and 
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brethren. Upon occasion he can, however, be 
painfully elementary; when, for instance, he 
carefully describes that familiar domestic 
utensil the funnel, for fear some one may 
be misled into supposing Dante’s Hell to re- 
semble the funnel of a locomotive. Had Mr. 
Snell treated the secondary literatures, nota- 
bly that of Wales, in a more general fashion. 
the volume could, by the sacrifice of some 
other details, have been made a truer and 
more edifying picture of Huropean letters 
during the period—and that, after all, is 
his theme, not the various national litera- 
tures. 

We have observed but few and unimpor- 
tant inaccuracies, such as placing Petrarch’s 
birthday in January instead of July, and at- 
tributing the best English translation of the 
‘Convito’ to “Mr.,”’ instead of Miss, Hillard. 
Is there not some mistake, too, in the state- 
ment that Petrarch interposed his good of- 
fices and obtained Rienzi’s release from pri- 
son at Avignon on the ground that the ex- 
tribune was a poet? In Ep. Fam., xiii, 6, Pe- 
trarch represents himself as a highly amused 
and half-disgusted, but quite passive, spec- 
tator of the people’s demand that the re- 
puted poet be saved. And are we not in duty 
bound to confess sadly that a misapprehen- 
sion of our practical politics underlies the 
reflection—‘‘When we find men like Petrarch 
preferred to high official positions ‘ 
and intrusted with important diplomatic 
charges, we are naturally reminded of simi- 
lar honors paid to literature by successive 
Governments of the United States’? 








GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN CYPRUS. 


L’ Art Gothique ct la Renaissance en Chypre. 
By C. Enlart. Two volumes. Illustrated. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1899. 

M. Enlart, to whom we are already in- 
debted for several important works on the 
architecture of the Middle Ages, among 
them, ‘Origines Francaises de 1’Architecture 
Gothique en Italie’ and ‘Les Origines de 
l’Architecture Gothique en Espagne et en 
Portugal,’ has just published two volumes 
on the Gothic architecture of the island of 
Cyprus, which give the results of investi- 
gations undertaken under the auspices of 
the French Minister of Public Instruction, 
during the year 1896. 

The work is divided into two parts, which 
treat respectively of the religious archi- 
tecture and the civil and military archi- 
tecture of the island in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. After its seizure by 
Richard I. of England, and its transfer to 
Guy de Lusignan in 1192, the French 
promptly settled in the island and began to 
erect architectural works in a modified form 
of the Gothic style of the close of the 
twelfth century. These were followed, dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
by extensive monuments, in which the Goth- 
ic of France in those periods is largely 
followed. Towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, the monuments begin to 
show influences from the South of France 
and elsewhere. Still later, a bastard archi- 
tecture, made up of late Gothic, Roman- 
esque, and Byzantine elements, appears; 
while, last of all, the style of the Renais- 
sance engrafts itself upon this mixed form 
of art. 

In the first chapter the author discusses 
the general character of Cyprian architec- 
ture from the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth century. In the first 





period, he finds that the general proportions 
are short as compared with the Gothic of 
France; and a tendency, natural to such a 
climate, to reduce the slant of roofs is 
soon manifest. In the earlier vaulting, cer- 
tain archaisms are noticeable. The trans- 
verse ribs are heavy, the ribs of apsidal 
vaults are made to converge on the trans- 
verse rib of the choir, and the smaller 
apses are sometimes covered with half- 
domed vaults. These and other kindred 
characteristics occur in the transitional 
architecture of the North of France, but 
are generally not met with after the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. 

The vaults of the edifices of the second 
period are described as having the light- 
ness, the solidity, and the elegance of the 
best work of the Middle Ages in France 
itself. The imposts of piers are carried up 
to a considerable height in horizontal 
courses, in which the various members in 
each course are cut out of a single stone— 
a method of construction frequently em- 
ployed by the later French Gothic archi- 
tects, and one which had great value in 
Cyprus, since it fortified the building 
against the effects of earthquake shocks, to 
which they were often subjected. 


In the fourth and fifth periods—that is, 
during the second half of the fourteenth 
century and the whole course of the cen- 
tury following—the construction became 
more and more heavy, and at length the 
Gothic forms were abandoned for simple 
groined vaults, barrel vaults, and domes. 
Groined vaults were sometimes placed over 
oblong bays, and such vaults were formed 
by the interpenetration of two pointed bar- 
rel vaults of equal span, one of which 
was extended on either side beyond the 
groins. The flying buttress, in these build- 
ings, is used with logic and skill, though in 
style it has the character of the late Goth- 
ic. The circular opening of the west fa- 
cade was employed from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; but in some of the 
more important churches a great pointed 
window takes the place of the rose. Deeply 
splayed portals, surmounted with orna- 
mental gables and enriched with sculpture, 
are numerous; but the splays are rarely 
adorned with statues, and they often consist 
of plain panelled surfaces instead of shaft- 
ed orders. The archivolts and crocketed 
gables of these portals are frequently of 
great refinement and beauty, but the sculp- 
tured tympanum appears to have been rare. 
The tympanum is usually a plain surface 
ornamented with arcading, or with mould- 


ings in the form of tracery. In many cases :} 


it is quite plain, and was probably adorned 
with painting, of which, indeed, traces are 
sometimes found. Only one sculptured tym- 
panum, M. Enlart tells us, has been dis- 
covered, and that one was sold and ex- 
ported by Cesnola. 


In the second chapter the various sources 
of influence are more fully discussed. These 
sources are chiefly the North of France, 
Champagne, the South of France, and 
Spain. Chapter iii. gives an account of the 
city of Nikosia, of its buildings, and of its 
monuments which have disappeared; while 
chapters iv. to xii., inclusive, give the: his- 
tory and a detailed architectural analysis 
of each important church. Chapter xtiil. 
begins the second volume, in. which the 
history and description of the monuments 
are continued to chapter xvi., which treats 
of tombs. Then follows part second, whieb 








is divided into six chapters, treating of 
civil and military archtecture, and of the 
minor arts. 


The two most important buildings are St 
Sophia of Nikosia and the cathedral of 
Famagusta. St. Sophia, begun in the last 
decade of the twelfth century, presents a 
curious mixture of Gothic, Romanesque, and 
even classic features. The vaulting of its 
nave is in square compartments, while the 
compartments of the aisles are oblong. The 
common Gothic arrangement is thus re 
versed. The lower piers are round columns 
without subordinate shafts, and their oc- 
tagonal capitals and bases are without 
sculptured ornamentation. The genera! 
proportions of the building are low, and the 
vaulting has no timber covering in either 
nave or aisles. There is, therefore, no ga- 
ble, and there is no triforium. The columns 
of the apse are of classic form and propor- 
tions, and they are crowned with rich Co- 
rinthian capitals. On the outside are fly- 
ing buttresses of early Gothic form, but the 
openings of both aisles and clerestory are 
small, leaving broad wall-surfaces between 
the buttresses. The cathedral of Famagus- 
ta is later: its architect seems to have 
come from Champagtie, and the building has 
many features which indicate an influence 
from that French province. The plan is 
very simple, consisting only of nave and 
aisles, with an eastern apse and two subor- 
dinate apses, but with no apsidal aisle. The 
bays of the nave are in this case of the nor- 
mal Gothic oblong form, but in other re- 
spects the general character of the inte- 
rior resembles that of St. Sophia. The east 
end, though much more simple, owing to the 
absence of an apsidal aisle, bears a strong 
likeness to that of Reims, and the design 
of the western facade seems likewise to 
have been derived from the same source. 


Under the head of Military Architecture, 
the numerous and extensive remains of 
chateaux which have survived in Cyprus are 
described. But the medi@val fortress had 
not much in any part of the world that can 
be properly called architectural character, 
though the exigencies of medimval warfare, 
and the manner in which a chateau of the 
Middle Ages accommodates itself to the na- 
ture of the broken ground, or crag, on which 
it stands, give it a picturesque charm 
which is wanting to modern military works. 
The chAteaux described in this book differ 
in no essential features from those which 
were common to all parts of Europe. 


The Cyprian houses, bridges, aqueducts, 
and cisterns are also fully described. But, 
as the author remarks, thecivilarchitecture, 
here as elsewhere, differs in no distinct 
manner from the religious architecture. It 
is at first mostly French in style, some- 
times Aragonese, and later Italian, very lit- 
tle modified in adaptation to the Eastern 
climate. Some of the houses of the higher 
class have windows and other features of 
much beauty. The doorways have often 
elaborately moulded and carved archivolts, 
end the windows are elegantly shafted, and 
sometimes furnished with tracery. In the 
later period, corbelled balconies occur, and 
the edifice is adorned with angle shafts. 

In the concluding chapter, M. Enlart re- 
marks that his book gives in reality a chap- 
ter in the history of French art; that the 
medieval monuments of Cyprus not only be- 
long to that history, but complete it, since 
the well-knowm paucity: of architectural 
works in France itself during the fourteenth 
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century, due to the disasters of the Hundred 
Yoars’ War, leaves a gap which is filled by 
those monuments. No building of the same 
epoch in France offers at once the impor- 
tance and the unity of the cathedral of Fa- 
magusta. It will be observed, he continues, 
that if that edifice is an imitation of the ca- 
thedrals of Reims, of St. Urbain of Troyes, 
and of some monuments of the South of 
France, it nevertheless has the character of 
an original work in consequence of the logi- 
cal manner in which the various original 
elements are adapted to the conditions of 
climate and to the local material resources. 
Nevertheless, he further says, it must be ad- 
mitted that the architecture of Cyprus offers 
examples of unintelligent and indefensible 
use of borrowed features, as in the bringing 
together of Gothic and Byzantine forms. 
His remarks here are instructive and cogent: 
and his emphatic protest against the notion 
of a derivation of Gothic architecture from 
the Byzantine domed system will commend 
itself to most students of the subject. 

M Enlart’s wide acquaintance at first hand 
with the medieval architecture of nearly all 
countries, his clear understanding of the 
principles and characteristic features of its 
various types, and his technical, as well as 
scholarly, training, give his works a solid 
value beyond what is common, and make his 
publications real contributions to knowledge. 
The present book is a model of clear and accu- 
rate descriptive writing, andits general make- 
up is superb, though suitably plain. The illus- 
trations in the text, which consist mainly of 
process cuts from the author’s own draw- 
ings, are admirable examples of architectu- 
ral delineation, and the few half-tone prints 
which are included are remarkably clear and 
fine, while the thirty-four heliotype plates 
from photographs are singularly beautiful 
exaniples of work by this process. It is wor- 
thy of notice that French book-makers do 
not find the use of highly calendered paper, 
with its offensive gloss, necessary for the 
succeesful printing of process blocks ann 
half-tones. The paper used in this book is of 
the best cuality, having a fine textures on 
both sides, and being entirely free from 
gloss. 


Napoleon's Invasion of Russia. By Hereford 
B. George, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
W'th maps and plans. New Amsterdam 
Book Co. 8vo, pp. xvi, 451. 


In his ‘Battles of English History,’ Mr. 
George proves his capacity to seize firmly the 
principles of strategy, and to describe clear- 
ly the progress of a battle. He has done 
more to justify his lectureship on Military 
History at Oxford by this new work on the 
“Campaign of Moscow,”’ based on a review of 
original sources of the history. There was 
room, as he rightly judged, for a distinctive- 
ly Engl'sh work on the great invasion, in the 
movement now making to give English- 
speaking soldiers something like an adequate 
military Hbrary in their own tongue. 

The English point of view implies rooted 
hostility to Napoleon’s politics and unsparing 
denunciation of the unscrupulousness of the 
man; but the author gives a fair estimate of 
the Emperor’s great military talents and his 
ability as an organizing and administrative 
ruler. The central point in his judgment of 


the results of the campaign is his conclusion 
that the main cause of disaster was the enor- 
mous magnitude of the scale on which the 
war was planned, surpassing the powers even 





of Napoleon to guide and administer his 
army in the conditions of transportation and 
communication existing at the time. The 
invasion, he argues, broke down mainly of 
its own weight and the physical impossibility 
of feeding so vast a host, either from the 
sparsely inhabited country through which it 
marched, or from its distant depots in the 
rear. There is nothing original in this view, 
though Mr. George emphasizes it more than 
other historians, and makes it more com- 
pletely the explanation of the ruin of Na- 
poleon’s plans. 

On the Russian side, he makes Kutusoff’s 
caution in following up the retreat responsi- 
ble for the failure to capture Napoleon him- 
self and to destroy the French army before 
it reached even Smolensk. One of the note- 
worthy minor points of the book is the de- 
fence of Tchitchagoff, who has commonly 
been held to have blundered greatly in his 
efforts to prevent the French from crossing 
the Beresina. The common opinion seems 
still the better one, despite the apologetics 
of Mr. George, who loses his judicial balance 
in the advocate. He begins by saying that 
Kutusoff’s warning to his subordinate to 
take care that the French did not cross 
below the high road to Minsk was probably 
with a purpose to let the French pass, cun- 
ningly thinking ‘‘that it was easier to get 
Tchitchagoff out of the way by false informa- 
tion than by direct orders” (p. 351). But 
Tchitchagoff already knew the French were 
reconnoitring above as well as below the 
main crossing at Borisov when he recalled 
his detachments which were guarding the 
upper river; yet a few pages of advocacy 
have brought Mr. George to the assertion 
that “his orders were the main reason why 
Tchitchagoff did not oppose the passage more 
effectually’ (p. 368). 

In a similar way he asserts (pp. 344, 367) 
for Oudinot the selection of the place for 
the French crossing at Studianka, as against 
the credit usually given Napoleon himself, 
though he has referred to Napoleon’s let- 
ter to Oudinot “bidding him seize the ford 
at Veselovo, a village situated about fifteen 
miles above Borisov, where the map in- 
dicated a ford, and there make his bridges’’ 
(p. 342). Marbot, who was there, says that 
Studianka was practically a part of Vese- 
lovo: ‘“C’est précisemment en face de Zem- 
bin qu’est situé le village de Veselovo, dont 
le hameau de Studianka est une dépendance”’ 
(Marbot, iii., 193); while Fezensac, another 
eye-witness (whom Mr. George prefers 
to Marbot for authority), describes the 
bridges and the ford as at Veselovo, not 
mentioning Studianka at all (Fezensac, 
L. ii., chap. vi.). The fact was that Gen. 
Corbineau, commanding a brigade of light 
cavalry, making his way to Oudinot’s 
corps from that of Wrede, had been guided 
to the ford by peasants, and so had escaped 
capture by the Russians. He reported its 
situation to both Oudinot and Napoleon, 
thus identifying it as the one marked on 
Napoleon’s map. Corbineau was Marbot’s 
close comrade in the cavalry of the second 
corps, and Marbot’s means of knowledge is 
thus shown. 

But Marbot, in his memoirs, while giving 
full credit to Oudinot for personal bravery, 
has compared to his disadvantage his gen- 
eral military ability with that of Marshal 
Saint-Oyr. Mr. George regards Oudinot more 
highly, and, as to his operations near the 
Beresina, says he ‘‘was doing his work ad- 
mirably,”’ though his lack of self-confidence 





is shown by his “imploring the Emperor to 
come and direct in person operations so 
critical” (p. 347). It seems to be for the 
purpose of maintaining his estimate of Oudi- 
not that he systematically depreciates the 
value of Marbot’s memoirs, for it is only in 
regard to the passage of the Beresina that 
Marbot is available as a witness. Mr. 
George’s narrative of this event follows 
Marbot closely in so many particulars, and 
differs from him in so few, that one is in- 
clined to think Marbot the principal basis 
for the detailed description in the English 
version. 

In the difference about the question of the 
location of the bridges, the Frenchman is 
plainly right. Another difference is about 
Marbot’s incidental explanation that Cor- 
bineau’s perilous march across country was 
occasioned by his being kept with Wrede’s 
corps of Bavarians without authority till, 
on a demand for the asserted authority and 
the failure to produce it, Corbineau broke 
away to join his proper corps. As to this, 
Mr. George dismisses it with the light asser- 
tion that ‘“‘Marbot’s authority is not worth 
a farthing.” Certain it is that Corbineau 
rejoined his corps in an irregular way, by a 
perilous and unsupported march, and fortu- 
nately located the ford of the Beresina 
while doing so. His own account of it 
would be that current among his comrades, 
and this airy rejection of Marbot’s version 
will hurt chiefly Mr. George’s reputation for 
sound historical methods. Most readers of 
Marbot have been struck with the way in 
which the numberless incidents of his per- 
sonal narrative fit into the larger history 
and give and receive mutual corroboration. 
That he should fall into occasional errors 
is a matter of course. Mr. George finds no 
contemporaneous writer always accurate; 
there are national tendencies to illusion and 
personal ones everywhere. But we believe 
the most thorough work in investigation will 
give greatest weight to Marbot’s good faith 
and intelligence. 

The historical points thus mooted are so 
incidental, and affect so little the general 
judgments of the campaign, that they might 
well have been omitted. The question of 
the historical value of so noteworthy a 
book as Marbot’s memoirs, so jauntily pro- 
pounded and answered, is of quite another 
sort, and may be of more consequence to 
Mr. George’s standing as an historian than 
to Marbot’s. 





The Life and Work of Thomas Dudley, the 
Second Governor of Massachusetts. By Au- 
gustine Jones, A.M., LL.B. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 8vo, pp. 484. 


It is seldom that a reviewer can calmly 
copy a masterpiece of writing from a pre- 
vious author, and have it exactly fit the re- 
quirements of the present case. But we 
venture to take a few lines from Macau- 
lay’s review of the Life of William Pitt, Barl 
of Chatham, printed sixty-five years ago, 
which are so strangely applicable to this Life 
of Dudley that we dare not try to be original. 
Macaulay writes: 

“The book is large and the style heavy. 
The informaticn which Mr, Thackeray has 
obtained from the State Paper Office is new, 
but much of it is very uninteresting. The 
rest of his narrative is very little better than 
Gifford’s or Tomline’s Life of the second Pitt, 
and tells us nothing that may not be found 
quite as well told in the Parliamentary His- 
tory, the Annual Register, and other works 
equally common,”’ 
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This description hits Mr. Jones’s book in 
' every respect but one. He does not seem to 
have made any original investigations. We 
cannot recall a single document ‘“‘now print- 
ed for the first time,”’ but he is copious in 
citation from printed books. Again, Lord 
Chatham was a great man, a powerful factor 
in the events of the last century. He belongs 
to the history of a great nation, and his 
life was and will be of engrossing interest 
to thousands of readers. Thomas Dudley was 
not a great man, his field of influence was 
very limited, and he is entitled to very iittle 
space in any history of his times. 

Macaulay farther makes, in this same re- 
view, a very just remark when he writes: 
“Almost every intellectual employment has 
a tendency to produce some intellectual 
malady. Biographers, translators, editors, 
all, in short, who employ themselves in 
illustrating the lives or the writings of oth- 
ers, are peculiarly exposed to the Lues Bos- 
welliana, or disease of admiration.” Mr. 
Jones has a hero—one can hardly under- 
stand why—and he proceeds to rewrite the 
history of Massachusetts for a generation, 
merely to drag his hero out of the ruck and 
pose him as the great controller of events. 
This is unjust to all of Dudley’s contem- 
poraries, and merely shows the lack of men- 
tal perspective in the biographer. Dudley 
was one of a score of high officials who act- 
ed as governors, deputies, and soldiers. In 
much of his work he is recorded as only 
one of a board, and it is absurd to rewrite 
the history of that period, without any new 
facts, merely to say that Dudley did this 
or that, where better authorities write that 
the Assistants or the General Court acted. 
Dudley was not the peer of Winthrop, of 
Vane, of Bellingham, and certainly not of 
Increase Mather. By general consent he 
has been regarded as a fine specimen of 
the ultra-Puritan: bigoted, honest, just, and 
self-righteous, unlovely to the last degree, 
but in no sense a living influence even in 
his own time. Massachusetts became pros- 
perous not through him and his like, but in 
spite of them. When in power he nearly 
wrecked the infant colony by his Puritanic 
opposition to the mother country. In fact, 
he seems to have been a civilized prototype 
of “OQom Paul.” 

It is not becoming for us to set up our 
anonymous opinion upon the facts of his- 
tory, but we can and do fall back upon the 
deliberate verdict of the greatest expert 
in New England history. In John Gorham 
Palfrey, Massachusetts had an historian of 
vast erudition and rare discretion. Practi- 
cally there is nothing found in this volume 
which had not been read and weighed by Pal- 
frey, except the little details gleaned from 
those old letters and collections so dear 
to the amateur writer. Palfrey possessed 
every qualification of an historian except 
the gift of genius. His industry is great, 
his judgment clear, his impartiality beyond 
dispute, but he is as cold, as well as clear, 
as crystal. One is slow to begin to read 
him on account of his unattractiveness, but 
is led on, page. after page, as in a mathe- 
matical] disquisition, fascinated by the pre- 
Cision of statement employed. Now with 
such a guide the truth is easily obtain- 
able, and herein is our justification for our 
estimate of Mr. Jones’s work. 

Palfrey, in his History, gives Dudley just 
the proper amount of attention to which 
he was entitled. He says of him (ii., 411): 


' “His well-known capacity, experience, 





and scrupulous fidelity to every trust made 
him an object of implicit respect. His in- 
tegrity was unimpeachable; his superiority 
to influences of human blame or favor was 
above question; the fear of God was an 
ever-present and deciding motive to him; 
no man, in public action, had a more single 
eye to the public welfare. . He be- 
longed to the class of men who are com- 
mended, confided in and revered, but not 
loved. If hasty, he was not revengeful; he 
never meant to be unjust, and he did sin- 
cerely mean to be magnanimous; but he 
wanted the qualities to conciliate and win. 
Pag He was positive, prejudiced, unde- 
monstrative, austere.”’ 


As we have intimated, this book is entire- 
ly superfluous, as the verdict of history is 
not to be set aside because an enthusiast 
tries to make a palimpsest of all previous 
authorities and to write Dudley in big let- 
ters where the names of other and better 
men stood. 

A very characteristic test of our author is 
to be found in his diffuse and ill-judged 
statements about the Dudley pedigree. The 
first fifty pages or more of this book are 
taken up with an attempt to trace Thomas 
Dudley’s ancestry. We have pages about the 
noble Dudleys, pictures of their mansions, 
long episodes about Dudley’s supposed pa- 
trons and friends; but the fact remains that 
the family tree ends with Dudley’s father, a 
certain Capt. Roger Dudley, who remains 
nothing but a name. In 1865 the late John 
Gough Nichols, kindest of men and most sa- 
gacious of critics, printed, in volume 
second of his Herald and Genealogist, a 
careful review of a book on the Dudley fa- 
mily, written by George Adlard, an English- 
man. This history is the sole authority for 
Mr. Jones, and contains all the surmises, 
theories, and misstatements which have 
since passed current among the Dudleys. Mr. 
Nichols plainly, but courteously, pointed out 
that the pedigree ceased with Roger Dudley, 
and that there was not even a reasonable 
ground of surmise to connect Thomas Dud- 
ley with any family in England. It is true 
that Gov. Thomas Dudley used an armorial 
seal, but his son Joseph Dudley used another 
seal of arms, differing from his father’s. 

It is beyond a question that a noted pa- 
tronymic may be a curse, by evoking pre- 
posterous claims on the strength of a co- 
incidence. Nothing but the best will do for 
the pretender. Boss Tweed was presented 
with the arms of the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, whose name was Hay; the Earl of 
Derby, who is a Stanley, had his arms 
copied by a Derby; George III. is said to 
have greeted William Tudor of Boston as 
a relative on the strength of his name; 
and every peer with a territorial title 
may expect numerous untraceable cousins. 
So in regard to Dudley. It is a territorial 
name, and is in itself no proof of any re- 
lationship to the owner of the land rather 
than to any serf thereon. Such claims are 
ridiculous, and should be persistently de- 
nounced. 

We do not intend by any means to deny 
a certain merit to Mr. Jones. He is be- 
yond question industrious and apparently 
honest in his views; but, in this busy age, 
a book must have a reason for its existence 
if it be not strangled at its birth. Mr. 
Jones has not the happy faculty of pleasing 
narration, and his book reads like the con- 
tents of a student’s scrap-book. It seems 
probable that it will be as quickly forgot- 
ten now as the Governor was himself after 
1663. It is a pity that Mr. Jones did not 
turn his attention rather to the children of 





Goy. Thomas. His son, Gov. Joseph Dud- 
ley, was far more able than his father, 
and his period has not been so exhaustive- 
ly treated. The history of the first gene- 
ration of the founders of Massachusetts is 
closed, except in the improbable event of 
some great discovery of manuscripts, and 
should be left to repose with the question 
of the Junius Letters, the legend of the 
Regicides, and the identity of Mother Goose. 


Life and Nature at the English Lakes. By 
H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose & Sons; New York: Macmillan. 1899. 


Canon Rawnsley was the intimate friend 
of more than one great English poet; he is 
well known to readers of biography for his 
memoirs of Thring and of the Bishop of 
Carlisle; his ‘Literary Associations of the 
English Lakes’ is, however, his best-known 
work. The present book, though a much 
slighter performance, is full of interest. It 
is a series of short sketches of Lake life, 
with some interesting reminiscences of 
Southey, who rivals Wordsworth in the 
Canon's hero-worship. 

A Manchester man, with a passion for the 
country, Canon Rawnsley writes of his visits 
to the Lake with a peculiar fervor that car- 
ries his reader away. The lyrical note of his 
style, which is occasionally somewhat florid, 
is redeemed by its perfect sincerity and ge- 
niality. 

“To-day,”” he writes of a March visit to 
Ambleside, “the lake gleamed through every 
copse, and mixed its silver with the tas- 
selled alder and the yellowing larches; to- 
day the walls on this side were clothed in 
emerald velvet of mossy grace, and on that 
side the hornbeam hedgerows ran bronzed 
like beaten copper, or, where the sun smote 
on them, twinkled into ruddy gold. .. . 
I gazed upon the Fairfield ridge with Rydal 
woods all blue and radiant beneath its win- 
ter crown and cloak of ivory, while the lily 
tarn at my feet lay like a sapphire set 
round with bracken gold.” 


There are bits of beautiful descriptive 
writing in all the essays. Take the April 
hunt for ravens in the Dead Crags of Skid- 
daw: 

“The blackness of the heather has ceased. 
There has come in its place just that rich 
darkness that tells us there is life in all 
the seeming deadness, and sap in every 
point and twisted bunch of stems. The 
boulder stones are radiant with mosses; 
the very peatbogs and morasses shine to- 
day with many-colored counterfeits of life. 
Yes, this carpet of the winter’s and the 
storm-winds’ weaving has felt the foot of 
April, and cannot delay or disavow the 
spring’ (p. 23). 

The writer is thoroughly familiar with the 
life of the shepherds. The account of the 
sheep-dog trials at Troutbeck, of a sheep- 
washing, and of the shepherd assembly on 
Helvellyn will make many a tourist feel 
that his summer acquaintance with the 
Lake country is superficial. Canon Rawns- 
ley’s account of Lake-side customs, of rush~- 
bearing at Ambleside, or the keeping of Dai- 
fodil Day at Cockermouth, is a reassurance 
to those who lament the decadence of Eng- 
lish country manners. A curious interest 
attaches to his picture of the Coleridge and 
Southey household at Greta Hall, and of 
Cuthbert, the last of the Southeys, whose 
funeral he describes. Mr. Ellis Yarnall’s 
book has recently deepened the perennial in- 
terest of the general reader in the associa- 
tions of the English lakes with Bnglish 
poetry; Canon Rawnsley’s last contribution 
to the subject is sure of a welcome. 
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lars mem- 
bership on application on ene 
THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
18 Barth , Denver, Col. 
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Gloves 
For Fall and Winter. 


Ph’ Courvoisier, Fownes, and Dent. 


New importation just received. 


Proadovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 


anappropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool—in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherché red, pure white, or black color. 

When ordering, state color wanted. 


Postpaid and registered for $7.50. 





The Susacuac Weaving Co. 


No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps, The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $40 and up. Splendid new 
steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in length, 
now in service. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Getnent Agents, 

15 State Street, Bosto 





PARIS in 1900. 
A word to the wise. Make sure of steamship and ho- 
tel accommodations now, at fair ra in personally 


conducted parties. Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana Christian Endeavor Unions, and other State’ or- 
Gerations have piresdy booked with us. THE CRAW- 
ORD TOURS, Home Office, 610 Tremont Building, 
Boston j i 220 Broadway, New York; 1011 Chestnut 8t., 
elphia. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL—Miss Weldon 


will take abroad, November 18, a limited number of 
yogne ladies for a foreign tour, tneludt pt. 

ricted; Highest References, Miss Wel As has had 
Ten Years’ Pitre in chaperoning exclusive travel- 
ling classes 


he Moorings, Loox Havas, Pa. 


PARIS. 
Langue et Littérature Francaise. Lecons. 


Direction ur 6tudes durant séjour a 
Livenclé-be- Letires de la Faculté de Paris. sienaeedts 
Kertre: L. MOUTO, 1 qual Voltaire, Paris. 











Sheets 


and 


Pillow Cases 


AT «THE LINEN STORE.” 


To begin with the plain goods 
is but just, for plain though 
they be, they are pure linen. 
Sheets range from $500 to 
$22.50 per pair for double bed 
size. Those for single bed are 
$4.00 and upward. 

Pillow cases in three sizes to 
match all, from $1.00 per pair, 
upward. 


New goods of the more ela- . 


borate sorts are those with lace 
insertion and lace edge with 
drawn work. Single bed sizes 
begin at $15.00 apiece. Dou- 
ble bed from $17.50 to $22.50 
apiece. 

Pillow cases to match at 


$13.50 per pair. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
ferences, Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
Cari LanpDsx£E, Proprietor. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the 1 Int 

six years have placed over $200,000.00 without a 
default in princi ists. J or interest. Epterences, all 











kers, Cap and Business Men 
for whom I am conan rite for further par- 
ticulars, Send. for pamphiet “Truth About Ok- 
lahoma,” 


H. H. HAGAN, GurTurig, OKLAHOMA. 


sell bills of exchange to and 
make Cable franat ni Sot weae on Ei 
LETTERS % y Giso make 








Pee Reed wei d 
CREDIT. collection and creat, Sealants te oh pane 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











OOK'S, | SECOND-HAND AND NEW, 


A ay to Ph A Sad 








KINDERGARTEN spurs 


Bend for New Catalogue. 
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